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THE INCOMPARABLE 


TARTARIN OF TARASCON. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE presents, in the JUNE 
NumprR, the first installment of an entirely new and 
supremely droll serial story, 


PORT TARASCON; 
The Last Adventures of the Illustrious Tartarin. 


Written by ALPHONSE DAUDET, translated by 
HENRY JAMES. 

The leading Illustrators of France—Rossi, Myrbach, and 
others—will lend the charm of their art to ‘* Port Tarascon.” 
The first installment contains 24 Illustrations. A novel by 
Daudet has never before been first pubiished outside of France. 


Other Attractive Contents of same Number. 


THROUGH THE CAUCASUS. By Vicomte EvcEnr 
MELcHUIR DE Vocus. Eleven illustrations by T. DE 
Tuutstrvur and H. D. Nicuots. 

THE ENEMY’S DISTANCE: Range-finding at Sea by Elee- 
tricity. By Park Bensamin, Ph.D. With three diagrams. 

THE AMERICAN BURLESQUE. By Laurence Hvr- 
Ton. Nineteen illustrations. 

THREE BRILLIANT SHORT STORIES: * Would Dick 
Do That?” by Gro. A. Hisparp; illustrated by ALicr 
Barser. “Two Points of View,” by Marr Crim. “Six 
Hours in Squantico,”’ by F. HopKrnson Situ ; illustrated 
by A. B. Frost. 

FURST BISMARCK. By Grorcr Morirz Want. Pilate 
Portrait after Franz v. LENBACH. 

THE BEST-GOVERNED CITY IN THE WORLD. By 
Jutian Raupu. Six illustrations. 

THE YOUNG WHIST-PLAYER’S NOVITIATE: Some 
Practice Hands for Beginners. By Professor F. B. Goop- 
ricH. Diagrams. 

CHAPBOOK HEROES. By Howarp Py te. 
trations by the author. 

FOUR POEMS. By Zor Dana Unpernity, WittiaM S, 
Watsn, Anaiz W. Wray, and C, H. CRANDALL. 

THINGS ONE COULD HAVE WISHED TO HAVE EX- 
PRESSED OTHERWISE! Full-page drawing by Gro. 
Du MAuRIER. 

Editorial “Departments. 

The “ Easy Chair,” by George Wituiam Curtis. The 
** Editor’s Study,”” by Witu1am Dean Howeuts. The 
“*Editor’s Drawer,” by CHARLES DupLEY WARNER. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW .—This number begins the Eighty- 
first Volume. $4.00 a Year, postage free. 

Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscriptions. 
Subscriptions sent direct to the Publishers should be accompa- 
nied by Money Order or Draft. 


Four illus- 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE JANIZARIES. A Tale 


of the Time of Scanderbeg and the Fall of Constantinople. 
By James M. Luptow. New Edition. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


YOUMA. The Story of a West-Indian Slave. By 
Larcapio HEARN, author of “‘ Chita,”’ ete. Frontispiece 
by Howarp Pye. Post 8vo, cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 


THE ODD XCUMBER SERIES. 


THE ODD NUMBER: Thirteen Tales by Guy DE 
Maupassant. Translated by JONATHAN SturcEs. Intro- 
duction by Henry JAMEs. 16mo, cloth, Ornamental, $1. 


MARIA: A South American Romance. By JorGE 
Isaacs. Translated by Rotto Ocpen. An Introduction 
by T. A. JANvIER. 16mo, cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 


PASTELS IN PROSE. (From the French.) Trans- 
lated by Stuart MERRILL, with 150 illustrations (inelud- 
ing frontispiece in color) by H. W. McVickanx. Introdue- 
tion by W. D. HowE.ts. 16mo, cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


DELICATE FEASTING. By Turopore Cam, au- 
thor of ‘‘Summer Holidays,” ete. Post 8vo, cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.25. 


BEATRICE. A Novel. By H. Riper HacGearp, au- 
thor of ‘‘She,”’ ete. Copiously illustrated. 16mo, half 
cloth, 75 cents. (Uniform with the other works by same au- 
thor.) Paper, in Harper’s Franklin Square Library, 30 cts. 


LATEST NOVELS IN 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 


8vo. Paper. 

In Her Earuiest Youtu. By Tasma. 45 cents. 

Tue Danvers JEWELS, and Sir CHARLES Danvers. A 
Novel and its Sequel. 40 cents. 

Lapy Bary. By Dorothea Gerard. 45 cents. 

Tue Spcenpip Spur. By Q. 35 cents. 

Lorna Doonr, By R. D. Blackmore. Illustrated Edition. 
40 cents. 

Tue Crime oF SYLVEsTRE Bonnarp. By Anatole France. 
Translated by Lafeadio Hearn. 50 cents. 

Prince Forrunatus. By William Black. Illustrated. 50c. 

An Ocean Tracepy. By W. Clark Russell. 50 cents. 

A Hazarp or New Fortunes. By W. D. Howells. Illus- 
trated by W. A. Rogers. 75 cents. 

Tue Bec or Sr. Paut’s. By Walter Besant. 35 cents. 
The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be seni 

by Harper & Broruers, postage prepaid, to any part of the 

United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEw York. 
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WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


‘BOTH cANCIEN] AND MODERN. 





DO NOT BE DUPED. 


A so-called “ Webster's Unabridged Dictionary” is being offered to the public at a very low price. 
The body of the book, from A to Z, is a cheap reprint, page for page, of the edition of 1847, which was 
in its day a valuable book, but in the progress of language for over FORTY YEARS has been com- 
pletely superseded. It is now reproduced—broken type, errors and all—by a photographic process, is 
printed on cheap paper, and flimsily bound. It is advertised to be the substantial equivalent of “an 
eight to twelve dollar book,” while in fact it is a literal copy of a book which in its day was retailed for 
about five dollars, and that book was much superior, in paper, print, and binding, to this imitation, and 
was then the best Dictionary of the time instead of an antiquated one. A brief comparison, page by 
page, between the reprint and the latest and enlarged edition will show the great superiority of the latter. 
No honorable dealer will allow the buyer of such to suppose he is getting the Webster which to-day is 
recognized as the Standard and THE BEST. 

There are several of these reprints, differing in minor particulars; but DON’T BE DUPED. The 
body of each is a literal copy of the 1847 edition. 


WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. 


The KEW YORK TIMES says : 


“Only those who are ignorant of the great advances that have been made in dictionaries are likely to buy 
this reprint at any price.” 


The AMERICAN BOOKSELLER, of New York, says : 


«“ The etymologies are utterly misleading, and naturally so; for when the Webster of 1847 was issued Com- 
parative Philology was in its cradle. The definitions are imperfect, requiring condensation, re-arrangement, and 
additions. The vocabulary is defective, some of the commonest words of to-day, especially scientifie terms, for 
which a dictionary is most often consulted, being entirely absent. In not one of these three prime requisites of a 
dictionary is the Webster reprint a trustworthy guide, or, rather, it is a misleading one. . . . This ‘reprint’ 
is not intended for intelligent men. It is made expressly to be foisted, by all the arts of the book canvasser, on 
those who have been precluded from a knowledge of what developments lexicography has undergone during the 
last forty-two years. This is the cruelest feature of this money-making enterprise.” 


The BUFFALO CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE says: 


“Don’t BE Duprep! Thousands are, or are likely to be, by the flashy fraudulent advertisements of ‘The 
Original Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary,’ which is offered for three or four dollars. . . . If any of our 
readers wish to invest in a purchase which they will be likely afterward to regret, they will do so after being 
duly notified.” 


The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Boston, says : 


“Teachers can not be too careful not to be imposed on, since the very things which make a dictionary valu- 
able in school are wanting in this old-time reprint. Any high-school dictionary which can be purchased for a dollar 
and fifty cents is worth more for school use than this.” 


Many other prominent journals speak in similar terms, and legitimate publishers write us in strong 
condemnation of this attempt to foist an obsolete book on the public. 

The Latest ard the Brest, which bears our imprint on the title-page, has Over 2,000 Paces, with 
illustrations on almost every page. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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MACMILLAN AND ) Co. S NEW BOOKS. 


Price, $1.50 each. 


1890.] 


THE ADVENTURE SERIES. Large 12mo, cloth. 
The First Volume Now Ready. 


eA DVENTURES OF A YOUNGER SON. 


By Joun Epwarp Tretawsry. With Introduction by Epwarp Garnett. Illustrated. Large 12mo, $1.50. 

“The Adventures of a Younger Son” is unique. Trelawney, the friend of Byron and Shelley, founded the exciting 
adventures and remarkable situations of the book on the incidents in his own strange and wild career, and mingled with them 
a spirit of lawlessness truly extraordinary. The book once taken up cannot be laid down till the end is reached. 

** Trelawney’s work is wy yey good oe. It is admirable, full of vigor and variety, spirit and entrain, 
graphic and picturesque from first to last.””—Globe 

“The book is one of the most fascinating of its kind in the language. 


”— Echo. 





S. Dana Horton’s New Book on the Silver Question. 


| Now Ready. 
SILVER IN EUROPE. = THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK, 1890. 
By S. Dana Horton, outer a ‘The Silver Pound,” 


; | Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilized 

12 Lee 300 ms cloth, $1.2 , o- m World for the Year 1890. Edited by J. Scorr Ketrtir, 

ilver in Euro; is a series of essays ing with vari- . A : = . 

ous phases of the a oo followed by a documentary Librarian to the Royal Geographical orn Twenty 

chronicle indicating the development of events, which the Seventh Annual Publication. Revised after official re- 
author names ** The Anti-Silver Movement, and its Reversal.” turns. 12mo, cloth, $3.00. 





A New Book by Sir Charles W. Dilke, uniform with James Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth.” 


PROBLEMS OF GREATER ‘BRITAIN. 
By the Right Hon. Sir CoarLes W. DILkz, mt. With Maps. Large 12mo. 


** One of the most important and interesting studies of the time.””-— New York Tribune. 
" as bs 9 important contribution ever made to the materials for the ~—_ of constitutional and political institutions.” 
ew York Sun, 


34.00. 


THE CIVILIZATION of the RENAISSANCE | | 


IN ITALY. By Jacos Burcknarprt. Authorized trans- 
lation by S. G. C. MippLEMoRE. 8ve, $4.00. 


Now Ready. Vol. II. of the New Edition of 


‘A HAND-BOOK OF DESCRIPTIVE AND 
PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. By G. F. CHAMBERs, 
F.R.AS. 

Vol. Il. INSTRUMENTS 
TRONOMY. 8vo, $5.25. 
Recently published: Vol. I. THE SUN, PLANETS, 

AND COMETS. 8vo, $5.25. 


AND PRACTICAL AS- 


| By W. E. Haut, M.A., Barrister at Law. 


AMONG THE SELKIRK GLACIERS. 

Being the account of a Rough Survey in the Rocky Mountains 
of British Columbia. By WiLLiAM Sporswoop GREEN, 
M.A., F.R.G.S., A. C., cr of “The High Alps of New 
Zealand.”’ 1: mo, $ $2. 


INTERNA TIONAL LAW. | 
New Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, $6.00. 


| AN OUTLINE of the LAW OF PROPERTY. 
| By Tuomas RaeicH, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College. 


8vo, $1.90, 


8vo. 


Now Ready, with 200 - [ustrations. $4.50, net. 


‘DEVELOPMENT and CHARACTER of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


By Cuartes HerBert Moore. With 200 illustrations. 8vo, $4.50, net. 


‘We welcome Mr. Moore’s book with unalloyed satisfaction. A book so comprel t, so clear in 
statement, and so interesting in the treatment of its great subject, is well aa not only to increase > the 5 general knowledge of 
Gothie Architecture, but to become a text-book for special students, and we are glad to know that it has already been adopted 
as such in one of Mr. Norton’s courses at Cambridge.””"— American Architect. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION SERIES. New Volume. 12mo, cloth, limp, 60 cts.; edges uncut, 75 ets. 
HAVELOCK. By Archibald Forbes. 








ALREADY 
DAVID LIVINGSTONE. By Thomas Hughes. 
HENRY THE FIFTH. By Rev. A. J. Church. 
GENERAL GORDON. By Col. Sir W. Butler. 
LORD LAWRENCE, By Sir Richard Temple. 
WELLINGTON. By George Hooper. 


PUBLISHED : 


DAMPIER. By W. Clark Russell. 

MONK. By Julian Corbett. 

STRAFFORD. By H. D. Traill. 

WARREN HASTINGS., By Sir Alfred Lyall. 
PETERBOROUGH. By William Stebbing. 


CAPTAIN COOK. By Walter Besant. 


** An admirable set of brief biographies. 


‘The vol volumes are small, attractive, and inexpensive.’ 


—The Dial. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourrn Avenur, New York. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Cos 
NEW ‘BOOKS. 


The Master of the Magicians. 

A Novel. Collaborated by Etizanetn Sruart 
Puevrs and Hersert D. Warp. 16mo, price 
$1.25. 

“The Master of the Magicians” is a novel dealing 
with court life in Babylon six hundred years before 
Christ. 

THIRD EDITION. 

“ There can be little question that the extraordinary 
popularity of * Ben Hur’ will be rivalled by ‘ The Master 
of the Magicians.’”—Boston TRAVELLER. 


Poems. 
By Joun Hay. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Colonel Hay has included in this volume the poems 
published nearly twenty years ago under the title of 
“ Pike County Ballads,” which have had a quite re- 
markable popularity, with the poems he has written 
since that date. 


Castilian “Daps. 


By Joun Hay. New Edition, uniform with Hay’s 
Poems. 16mo, $1.25. 


Jobn Jay. 


Vol. 23 of “American Statesmen.” 
Pettew. 16mo, $1.25. 


Harvard Graduates whom I bave Known 
By A. P. Prapopy, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, $1.25. 


Tales of New England. 


By Saran Orne Jewett. In the “ Riverside 
Aldine Series.” 16mo, $1.00. 
Eight of Miss Jewett’s most delightful stories, form- 
ing a peculiarly good summer book. 


By GEorGE 


The American Horsewoman. 
By Evizanetru Karr. Illustrated. New Edition. 
16mo, price reduced to $1.25. 
An admirable book for ladies learning to ride. 


Suvetser’s Guide-Books. 
By M. F. Sweerser. 
Editions for 1890: 

NEW ENGLAND. 

THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 

THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 

Fully equipped with Maps. The best Guide-Books 
to the regions covered by them. $1.50 each. 


m4 For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Messrs. ROBERT BONNER’S SONS 


Announce for publication June 1, 1890, 
THE FOLLOWING : 


AFRICA RE-DISCOVERED.—HeErsert Warp’s 
Great Book. 


Five Years with the Congo Cannibals. 


By Hersert Warp. Magnificently illustrated with 
many full-page engravings and scores of smaller en- 
gravings, after original drawings made on the spot 
by the author. Crown octavo, elegantly bound, 33.00. 
Herbert Ward’s book is a record of five years of adventures 

with primitive savages, full of the most thrilling scenes and 

rs, showing the ignorance, credulity, and barbarity of 
hitherto unknown millions of the world’s inhabitants. It con- 
tains entirely new matter about Central Africa, and will have 

a permanent interest and value. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Henry M. Stanley. 


By Henry Freperic Reppatyt. A Fuil Account of 
Stanley’s Life and Explorations. 12mo, 416 pages. 
Paper cover, 50 cents; bound in cloth, $1.00. 


The Lost Lady of Lone. 


By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Sournwortn, author of “The 
Hidden Hand,” ete. 12mo. Handsomely decorated 
paper cover. With six illustrations by Beard and 
Newman. Price, 50 cents; bound in cloth, $1.00. 


lone: A Broken Love Dream. 

By Laura JEAN Lipsey, author of “A Mad Betrothal,” 
«“ Miss Middleton’s Lover,” “ Parted by Fate; or, The 
Mystery of Blackstone Lighthouse,” ete. With six 
illustrations by Harry C. Edwards. Paper cover, 50 
cents; bound in cloth, $1.00. 


The Hidden Hand. 

By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Sournwortn, author of “The 
Lost Lady of Lone,” ete. Handsomely decorated 
paper cover. Price, 50 cents; bound in cloth, $1.00. 
This is Mrs. Southworth’s most popular novel. 


A Mad ‘Betrothal; or, Nadine’s Vow. 


By Laura Jean Lispey, author of “Ione,” “ Miss 
Middleton’s Lover,” ete. Illustrated. 12mo. Hand- 
somely decorated paper cover. With seven illustra- 
tions by Arthur Lumley. Price, 50 cents; bound in 
cloth, 31.00. 


The Forsaken Inn. 

By ANNA KATHERINE GREEN, author of “The Leav- 
enworth Case,” “ Behind Closed Doors,” ete. 12mo, 
352 pages. Bound in English cloth. Black and gold 
stamping on cover. Fully illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


Great Senators. 
By Oxrver Dyer. 12mo. Bound in cloth. 
$1.00. 


Price, 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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SOCIAL VIOLATIONS MAY BE AVOIDED 


By procuring the handiest, the neatest, and most comprehensive manual of Social Etiquette, 


THE CORRECT THING, 


The rade mecum for all who wish to know just what to do under all social circumstances, 
and just what to avoid. By the daughter of JuLiIaA Warp Howe. 


One volume, 18mo, flexible cloth, gilt top. Price, 75 cents. 


ENGLISH POETRY AND POETS. 


By Saran Warner Brooks. Embracing the history of English poetry, sketches of the lives 
of poets, standard critical estimation of their genius and writings, selections from their works, 
and original analyses of their poems. The work is strongly recommended to all lovers of 
English literature. by Professor W. J. RoLre and other eminent authorities. 


One volume, 12mo, blue vellum cloth, gilt top. Price, $2.09. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


D. APPLETON ! AND COMPANY'S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ‘PHYSIOLOGY OF ‘BODILY EXERCISE. 


By Fernanp LaGranGE, M.D. International Scientific Series. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 
‘** This is probably the most valuable work of its kind that the general reader can find.”,-—New York Herald. 


‘The whole work is worthy of careful study by every man and woman with an ambition to preserve a sound, mind in a 
sound body.’’—St. Louis Republic. 


THE GARDEN’S STORY; Or, Pleasures and Trials of an Amateur Gardener. 


By Grorce H. Ettwancer. With Head and Tail Pieces by Rukap. 16mo, cloth extra. Price, 31.50. 


‘Mr. Ellwanger’s instinct rarely errs in matters of taste. He writes out of the fulness of experimental knowledge, but 
his knowledge differs from that of many a trained cultivator in that his skill in garden practice is guided by a refined esthetic 
sensibility, and his appreciation of what is beautiful in Nature is healthy, hearty, and catholic. His record of the garden 
year, as we have said, ins with the earliest violet, and it follows the season through until the witch-hazel is blossoming on 
the border of the wintry woods. . . This little book cannot fail to give pleasure to all who take a genuine interest in 
rural life. They will s mpathize with most of the author's robust and positive judgments, and with his strong aversions as 
well as his tender attachments.”"—New York Tribune. 


‘DAYS OUT OF ‘DOORS. 


By Cuaries C. AsBBott, author of “A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home.” 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“Dr. Abbott is no closet-bred student. He gets his inspiration from actual contact with Nature, and he is continually 
discovering analogies that escape the less sympathetic observer. He insists upon the intimate relationship between animal 
life, plant ‘life, and the vicissitudes of the seasons. He dissents from the text-book view that animals of the same species are 
always the same. Dr. Abbott is not only a clear-eyed observer and a sound philosopher ; he is an admirable writer as well.’ 


—The Beacon, Boston. 
THE ‘DOMINANT SEVENTH. 
A MUSICAL STORY. By Kate Exizapetn Ciark. 12mo, half cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


A novelette by a young author whose first effort shows a charm and grace that commend the story to all readers of taste. 


‘* Its spirit is thoroughly modern, and there are many delightful side-lights on musical life in amateur circles, and also a 
number of shrewd critical observations, en passant, on modern composers and their peculiarities, which, taken together, would 
make a clever musical essay.”—New York Evening Post. 


**The Dominant Seventh’ will interest all lovers of music.””-—New York Sun. 





D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, Nos. 1, 3, and 5 Bond Street. New York Crry. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons’ NEw Books. 


FAMOUS WOMEN OF THE FRENCH COURT. 


Delightful biographical volumes, each one having for its nucleus some portion of the life of one of the emi- 
nent women who presided over the French Court at Versailles or the Tuileries. 


Translated from the French of ImpeErT DE SAINT-AMAND by T. S. Perry. 


THE WIFE OF THE FIRST CONSUL. 
With Portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 
** A very readable and fascinating book, which, by reason 


of its qualities as well as its entrancing theme, deserves to be 
widely read.”’— Boston Beacon. 


(MARIE ANTOINETTE AND THE END OF THE OLD ‘REGIME. 


THE HAPPY “DAYS OF THE EMPRESS 
(MARIE LOUISE. 
With Portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 
Marie Louise and Napoleon are here pictured at the height 
of their glory, during the most successful days of the Empire. 


(In Press.) 


OTHER VOLUMES ARE IN PREPARATION. 





EXPIATION. 


By Octave TuHanet. Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 
12mo, cloth, 31.00; paper, 50 cents. 
** An exceedingly spirited, well-told, and interesting South- 
ern story. It is impressive and absorbing.” —N. Y. Tribune. 


THE LAWTON GIRL. 


By Haroip Freperic. 12mo, cloth, $1.25; paper, 
50 cents. 
** The realisra is vivid and truthful. It would be diffieult 
to find in fiction a stronger sketch.”’— Boston -Journal. 





BRIGHT SKIES AND DARK SHADOWS. 


By Rev. Henry M. Fretp, D.D. 


8vo, 31.50. 


** Whatever he puts his hand to, Dr. Field is sure to render interesting, and this volume of observation. descriptions, and 
reflections, based upon a trip to and through the South to Florida, is characterized by his best literary qualities.”.—New York 


Tribune. 





‘DAY AND NIGHT STORIES. 
By T. R. SULLIVAN. 12mo, cloth, 31.00; paper, 50 cts. 


** Mr. Sullivan is pleasantly original, varied, and animated. 
His stories are carefully finished, and quick in movement.” 


— Brooklyn Times. 


THE ‘BROUGHTON HOUSE. 
By Buss Perry. 12mo, $1.25. 


“ A bright, well written story, told with great animation, 
and showing close study of human nature.’’— Boston Saturday 
Evening Gazette. 





LITTLE SAINT ELIZABETH, AND OTHER STORIES. 


By Frances Hopeson Burnett. 


uniform with “ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 31.50. 


** Delightful juvenile fiction, as full of charm for the older people as for the youngest. 


With 12 new full-page drawings by Reernatp B. Brrcn. 


Square Svo, 


Mrs. Burnett is always peculiarly 


felicitous in her portrayal of child character, and in this volume her gifts in that direction are developed in their affluence.”’ 


— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 





PERSONAL CREEDS ; 
Or, How to Form a Working-Theory of Life. 


By Newman Smyth, D.D. 
50 cents. 


12mo, cloth, 31.00; paper, 


“The book is inspiring and uplifting, and cannot fail to 
bring comfort and light and hope to many souls.’’— Boston 
Saturday Evening Gazette. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PREACHING. 
By A. J. F. Benrenps, D.D. 12mo, $1.00. 


“A valuable book not only to theological students, 
but to every man and woman who earnestly desires 
to make the best and the noblest use of life.”— Boston 
Traveller. 





THE NATURE AND METHOD OF REVELATION. 


By Professor GrorGe P. Fisuer, D.D. 


12mo, $1.25. 


** We recommend the volume to all those who have to meet the crude theories put forth in such stories as ‘ Robert Els- 
mere,’ and who have no equipment therefor except such as is afforded by the theological training or treatises of half a century 


ago.’’—Christian Union. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broapway, New York. 
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WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT.* 


The new “ Life of Bryant” in the handy 
“American Men of Letters” series is welcome 
as an important addition to our literary biog- 
raphy. The Life by Parke Godwin must al- 
ways be the great storehouse of facts for those 
to whom every item of information about the 
great poet is gladly received. But Godwin’s 
work is too bulky for ordinary use, and too 
expensive for the popular purse. The present 
volume, therefore, having the advantage of fol- 
lowing the larger work, together with the in- 
spiration of personal relations of its author 
with the poet, will surely find a wider circle of 
readers, and increase the influence of a life 
noble enough to make it memorable apart from 
the blossom and fruit of its song. 

The life of Bryant has a two-fold character. 
He was a great poet, and has produced some 
of the finest poems of our literature. But he 
was a public man as well, no insignificant fac- 
tor, during his long connection with the New 
York “ Evening Post,” in moulding public 





‘**Amer- 
Houghton, Mifflin 


* Witt1Am Cutten Bryant. By John Bigelow. 
ican Men of Letters” Series. Boston: 
& Co. 








opinion and Secting the counsels of his coun- 


try. He possessed rare judgment in practical 
affairs, no less than rare taste and power in 
verse. The strength of his individuality was 
far-reaching, during the fifty years that his 
striking face and figure were well-known in 
New York City. In Bryant’s case, the direc- 
tion of Othello, “nothing extenuate, nor set 
down aught in malice,” is inapplicable, because 
the first is unnecessary, the last is impossible. 
Born of Puritan New England parents, he 
early ‘learned to esteem that spotlessness of 
character which became his own, to imbue his 
life with that moral beauty so characteristic of 
his poetry, and to set before himself that stand- 
ard of virtue which made him revered in pub- 
lie as in private life. 

Bryant the poet early showed his power. 


The record of his precocity is as marvellous 


_ as that of any other genius. 


43 | 








Before he was a 
year and a half old he knew his letters. At 
five, he recited with pleasure many of Watts’s 
hymns. At eight, he wrote verses. When 
scarcely ten, he made a verse paraphrase of 
the first chapter of Job, and in the same year 
declaimed a rhymed description of the school 
he attended,—verses afterwards published in 
the county paper. At this time he wrote a sat- 
ire on the “ Embargo” of Jefferson, which his 
father, an ardent Federalist, published in Bos- 
ton. These five hundred lines contained a 
scathing rebuke to Jefferson, often quoted with 
great merriment when Bryant afterwards be- 
came a Jeffersonian Democrat. The early 
verse, however, shows little but excessive in- 
fluence of Pope, both in correctness of measure 
and in couplet structure. Not till later was 
the reactionary poetry of Cowper and Words- 
worth read with delight, giving the impulse to 
his later poetic form. One other incident, the 
story of “« Thanatopsis,” is known to all: how 
it was written by the boy of eighteen, and re- 
mained six years unheard of ; how it was first 
brought to notice by the father and even as- 
cribed to him, and how its publication in the 
«North American Review ” discovered a new 
genius in the young barrister of the Berkshire 
hills. 

When * Thanatopsis” was published Bryant 
was twenty-three years old. He had given up 
his college course at eighteen, after the sopho- 
more year at Williams, because his father could 
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not afford the expense. He began almost im- 


mediately the study of law, not daring to trust | 


himself to his favorite literature, but still writ- 


ing poetry, and receiving one rebuke at least | 


for preferring Wordsworth to Blackstone. At 
twenty-one he was admitted to the bar, and the 
following year he began successful practice at 
Great Barrington, Massachusetts. The publi- 
cation of “ Thanatopsis”” brought him invita- 
tions to write both poetry and prose, and in 
these years he did some of his best work. In 
1822, he published a booklet containing eight 


which he persisted in judging others. Nor 
was his paper without success in the best sense. 
Possessed of unerring judgment, of almost pro- 
phetic insight, Bryant’s editorial utterances 
were found to be a safe sailing-chart, and his 
advocacy of measures was justified by the re- 
sult. Few, if any, crises in local or national 
affairs could be cited in which the « Post” was 


_ not the champion of justice and high morals. 


of his best poems, among them “To a Water- | 


Fowl,” «Green River,” and « The Ages,” the 
latter a Phi Beta Kappa poem delivered at 


Harvard. During this time, however, Bryant | 
was not in great sympathy with the law. His | 


literary successes did not tend to increase his 
love for the profession, and, although he re- 
mained a barrister ten years, he was at last to 
break the bond and devote himself to litera- 


ture. In 1825, after several visits of explora- _ 


tion, he settled in New York, a literary adven- 
turer. He had first thought of going to Boston, 
but the Sedgwicks, brothers of Miss Sedgwick 
the story-writer, persuaded him to try New 
York. Here he wrote poetry, edited several 
unsuccessful magazines, and finally, after two 
years of adventurer’s life, became editor of the 
“ Evening Post.” 

With this journalistic enterprise, we leave 
for a time the poet Bryant. He continued to 
write, but not frequently or much. But he 
was doing a great work in quieter ways, when 
honest, manly, dignified prose was more neces- 
sary than verse. The “ Post” began its life 
in the first year of the century. More signifi- 


It stood with Jackson against nullification, 
when his worst enemies were of his own party. 
It opposed the annexation of Texas to increase 
the slave power. It withstood the extension of 
slavery, when Northern Democrats were trim- 
ming to Southern wishes. It upheld freedom 
of speech, when the anti-slavery presses of the 
border were destroyed and their owners threat- 
ened with death. It became the supporter of 
the war on slavery, of Emancipation when the 
nation’s leaders were halting at such a step. 
Bryant’s editorial career cannot be sepa- 
rated from his life as a poet. They are parts 


_ of one whole, necessary to a proper estimate of 


the man. Still, his editiorial duties undoubt- 
edly interfered with his poetry. Before he 
began his duties on the “ Post” he had writ- 
ten one-third of all his lines. The fifty years 
that followed were comparatively unproductive. 
Some years he wrote none at all, while in the 


_ decade after he was thirty-five he averaged only 


cant, its existence antedated the popular news- | 


sheet, with the catering to public fancy and 
mediocre taste, and under Bryant’s guidance 
it continued the best representative of inde- 
pendent but conservative criticism of public 
men and national affairs. Bryant was never 
a party man or a party editor. He was never 
subservient to party counsels, and never hesi- 
tated to oppose party managers when he could 
not sympathize with their views. On this aec- 


count the “ Post” passed through more than | 
one crisis, at one time being threatened with | 
destruction by the mob, at another suffering ex- 


treme financial straits, so that Bryant thought 
seriously of going west to begin anew. But 
neither financial embarrassment nor denuncia- 
tion by party press changed his attitude for a 
moment. There was no letting down the high 


standard Bryant had set for himself, and by | 


about one hundred lines a year. He is thus to 
be judged rather from the character than the 
abundance of his poetry. It was a natural but 
not a necessary language with him. He has 
written some poems that rank with anything 
in the language. There are many others cor- 
rect in form, beautiful in sentiment, pleasantly 
expressed, but missing the depth or the fulness 
of the best English verse. Moreover, the ideal 
of his verse was circumscribed. His poetry is 
preéminently ethical, and while good ethics 
does not mar good poetry, except when too fre- 
quently expressed, it is not an essential feature. 
He is characterized, preéminently among Amer- 
ican poets, by a sympathetic observation of Na- 
ture, and by correct and dignified expression. 
In the first, he shows most the influence of 
Wordsworth. There was a natural kinship in 
their love of Nature, and in its spiritual appeal 
to them. But Bryant gave that spiritual ap- 
peal an ethical expression, while in the best of 
Wordsworth the ethical element is left to in- 
ference. In the technique of verse, Bryant was 
also a master. Moreover, he added dignity to 
harmony, so that his blank verse often equalled 
the lofty melody of Milton. It is not neces- 
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sary to attempt ranking Bryant in our litera- 
ture. He has no doubt sometimes been placed 
too high, often too low, in the roll of honored 
ones. But his place is secure in the first rank 
of that coterie of poets who have made our lit- 
erature honored outside their own country. 
The volume before us is not a strong one in 
its make-up, not the equal of others of the same 
series, perhaps. The praise is sometimes ful- 
some, and sometimes too meagre. There has 
been wasted, also, some effort on details that 
might better have been spent on more import- 
ant facts. The chapter on Bryant the Tourist 
is an example, as well as the pages devoted to 
Bryant’s vote in the Presidential contest of 
1876. But the book is written with care, by 
a sincere admirer, and gives in compact form 
the principal points in a notable life, so that it 
will be gladly read by those who have learned 
to revere Bryant the poet, the editor, and the 


an. Ouiver Farrar Emerson. 


THE STATESMANSHIP OF THOMAS 
J EFFERSON.* 

Thomas Jefferson was inaugurated Presi- 
dent of the United States March 4, 1801, only 
twelve years after the adoption of the Consti- 
tution ; and it is hard for men of to-day to get 
clear and lasting conceptions of the condition 
of the country and people at that period. No 
railroads, no steamboats, no telegraph, New 
England was separated from Pennsylvania and 
Virginia by weary days of time and antago- 
nisms of political and economic interest, while 
the whole Atlantic coast was shut off from the 
half-million settlers in the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi valleys by the huge uncompromising bar- 
rier of the Allegheny mountains. The com- 
mercial and physical isolation of New England 
constantly invited intrigues and conspiracies 
for disunion, like that of Timothy Pickering 
and Roger Griswold ; while dreams of a west- 
ern empire, with an outlet through the Missis- 
sippi river, were but the product of existing 
physical and political conditions, and promised 
good fuel for the fire of treasonable ambition 
that smouldered in the breast of Aaron Burr. 
Thus, in spite of the constitution that was to 
form “a more perfect union,” it was hardly 
more than a confederacy of states over which 


* History oF THE UniTep States OF AMERICA, during 
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Jefferson was called to preside; and in spite 
of his efforts to unite them, it was still but a 
confederacy of states and interests which, after 
eight years, he left face to face with the alter- 
native of slavish submission to France and 
England or of going to war against them. 

But however weak and disunited his own 
country might be, Jefferson had strong coun- 
tries and strong men to cope with abroad. Pitt 
and Canning in England, Godoy “ The Prince 
of Peace” in Spain, and Talleyrand and Napo- 
leon in France, were no mean opponents. When 
one considers the odds against him, it may seem 
remarkable that Jefferson won so often as he 
did; but when his movements are all fully ex- 
plained, it seems the more remarkable that he 
won at all. The best that can be said for him 
is that, however wisely he planned his own 
movements, he seemed rarely to have any true 
conception of the character and resources of 
the men with whom he coped. 

Thomas Jefferson came into office as the 
champion of Republicanism against an imag- 
ined tendency to Monarchism, of States’ Rights 
against the rights of the General Government, 
and of peace against war. Mr. Adams shows 
that the real purposes of the man are not to be 
found in his Inaugural Addresses and public 
messages. It is in his private messages to 
Congress, and in his private correspondence, 
that Jefferson’s real opinions are preserved. 
His first Inaugural Address breathed nothing 
but harmony, and in it he gravely said, “« We 
are all Republicans, we are all Federalists,” 
while but two days afterward he expressed in 
a private letter his real belief in the monarch- 
ical plans of his predecessor : 

«“ The tough sides of our argosie have been thoroughly 
tried. Her strength has stood the waves into which she 
was steered with a view to sink her. We shall put her 


on her Republican tack, and she will show by the beauty 
of her motion the skill of her builders.” 


As to the aggressions of foreign nations, 
he outlined in 1797, while still a minister to 
France, a policy that he afterward persistently 
followed until it was proved a failure : 


« We must make the interest of every nation stand 
surety for their justice, and their own loss to follow in- 
jury to us as effect follows its cause. As to everything 
except commerce, we ought to divorce ourselves from 
them all.” 


Shortly before his inauguration, with refer- 
ence to States’ Rights and the powers of the 
General Government, he wrote as follows : 


“The true theory of our Constitution is surely the 
wisest and best, that the states are independent as to 
everything within themselves, and united as to every- 








thing respecting foreign nations. Let the General Gov- 
ernment be reduced to foreign concerns only.” 

In brief, Jefferson’s plans for his administra- 
tion, as explained by Mr. Adams, were to win 
all political opinions to his own; to encourage 
education, agriculture, and commerce ; to cur- 
tail the powers of the general government, and 
to control foreign nations by directing at will 
American commerce past their ports or into 
them. 

There is space to give little more than a hint 
of the mass of Jefferson’s diplomatic corre- 
spondence, of which hundreds of extracts are 
given in Mr. Adams’s history. Through the 
magic medium of this correspondence, we are 
transported to the pestilential battle-fields of 
St. Domingo, into the personal presence of the 
Spanish « Prince of Peace,” before the inscrut- 
able Talleyrand, nay, into the private bath-room 
of the First Consul himself. All the separate 
levers that were working together to topple 
over the vast territory of Louisiana into Amer- 
ican control are seen in action. Jefferson him- 
self appears with a fragile instrument in his 
hand, prying away at the vast weight after it 
had begun to move, and flattering himself that 
his own strength has set it in motion. Napo- 
leon sold this territory in opposition to the will 
of France, and of Louisiana itself ; and Jeffer- 
son went beyond his powers under the Consti- 
tution, as he interpreted it, in accepting the 
purchase. But he did not stop here. 

«“ Within three years of his inauguration, Jefferson 
bought a foreign colony without its consent and against 
its will, annexed it to the United States by an act which 
he said made blank paper of the Constitution; and then 
he who had found his predecessors too monarchical, and 
the Constitution too liberal in powers,—he who had 
nearly dissolved the bonds of society rather than allow 
his predecessor to order a dangerous alien out of the 
country in a time of threatened war,— made himself 


monarch of the new territory, and wielded over it, 
against its protests, the powers of its old kings.” 


Napoleon had directed Talleyrand to insert 
an obscurity in the Treaty, in regard to the 
boundary of Louisiana, and this obscurity led 
Jefferson into nothing but entanglement and 
humiliation. In 1762, France had ceded Lou- 
isiana to Spain and the Floridas to Great Brit- 
ain, and in 1783 the Floridas also came into 
the possession of Spain. In 1800, Spain ret- 
roceded Louisiana to France, “ with the same 
extent that it now has in the hands of Spain 
and that it had when France possessed it.” 
Napoleon knew well that Florida had not been 
retroceded to him; but Livingstone and Mon- 
roe, negotiators of the purchase, persuaded 
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themselves, and afterward Jefferson, to believe 
that France had regained both Florida and 
Louisiana, and that, in buying out the rights 
of France, the United States had bought Flor. 
ida as well as Louisiana. At first, Napoleon 
seemed to favor this claim, but only to further 
his own ends ; and for more than two years he 
continued to dangle the Floridas in the face of 
the United States as a possible reward for their 
subservience to him. Jefferson saw the trick 
too late to save himself from the charge of un- 
restrained cupidity. 

But cupidity was not a deadly sin in the 
eyes of the people, and as the Algerian pirates 
had been soundly thrashed, and Louisiana was 
being paid for while the Treasury surplus was 
still growing larger, Jefferson was re-elected in 
1804, and was increasingly popular. Indeed, 
he had so far succeeded in harmonizing the 
politicians that in the Tenth Congress he con- 
trolled four-fifths of the Senate and nearly 
three-fourths of the House. He had so com- 
municated his “* passion for peace” to the coun- 
try that, in 1807, Congress responded to the 
** Berlin Decree” of Napoleon and the English 
“ Orders in Council,” to French destruction of 
American merchantmen and British impress- 
ment of American seamen, only with an em- 
bargo upon American commerce. 

Immediately revenue dwindled, smugglers 
multiplied and grew openly defiant, the na- 
tional tone was lowered, Government troops 
coerced states and cities, ships were rotting at 
the wharves, and the nation was growing poor. 
But still England and France did not feel 
themselves “compelled to do justice” to the 
United States. Jefferson’s long-cherished plan 
of * peaceful coercion” had been thoroughly 
tried and had failed, and three days before his 
retirement from office the President signed the 
repeal of Embargo. With the failure of Em- 
bargo Jefferson’s popularity had also waned, 
so that the Senate of the Eleventh Congress 
refused to confirm the appointment of his friend 
William Short as minister to Russia, although 
he was already in Paris on his way to St. Peters- 
burg. 

Mr. Adams has done his work well, so well 
that there will be no need for another to do it 
again. He has turned the white light of truth 
upon every important administrative act of 
Thomas Jefferson during the eight years of his 
presidency, and most men who care more for 
the truth than for their ewn opinion of the 
truth will acknowledge themselves his debtor. 
While not aiming to be popular, the work is 
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so written as to entertain earnest readers of 
history, as well as to instruct special students. 
There is a complete index at the end of the 
second and fourth volumes. 

It is but justice that the author should have 
the last word in his own eause and in deserip- 
tion of the man whose personality in these 
pregnant years was frequently the government : 

“Qn horseback, over roads impassable to wheels, 
through storm and snow, he hurried back to Monticello, 
to recover in the quiet of home the peace of mind he 
had lost in the disappointments of his statesmanship. 
, Twenty years elapsed before his political au- 
thority recovered power over the Northern people; for 
not until Embargo and its memories faded from men’s 
minds did the mighty shadow of Jefferson’s Revolution- 
ary name efface the ruin of his Presidency.” 


H. W. Tuurston. 


MASSON’S EDITION OF DE QUINCEY.* 


The biographer of Dr. Parr, and the editor 
of his works in eight octavo volumes (a certain 
Dr. Johnstone), gives solemn and sonorous ut- 
terance to a lament that his hero did not, like 
Clarendon, like Burnet, or like Tacitus, write 
a history of his own times, “ and deliver, as an 
everlasting memorial to posterity, the charac- 
ters of those who bore a part in them.” Upon 
which lament De Quincey comments as fol- 
lows : 

“ But, with submission, Posterity are a sort of people 
whom it is very difficult to get at; whatever other good 
qualities Posterity may have, accessibility is not one of 
them. A man may write eight octavos, specially ad- 
dressed to Posterity, and get no more hearing from the 
wretches than had he been a stock and they been stones. 
As to those ‘everlasting memorials’ which Dr. John- 
stone and Thucydides talk of, it is certainly advisable 
to ‘deliver’ them—but troublesome and injurious to 
the digestive organs.” 

It is now upwards of a century since De 
Quincey’s birth (1785), and nearly three-score 
and ten years since he won literary celebrity 
by the publication of the “ Confessions of an 
Opium-Eater ” (1822). In the last decade of 
his life two collected editions of his works were 
published ; his American publishers found a 
market a few years ago for a third; and now 
the Messrs. A. & C. Black, of Edinburgh,— 
represented by the Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
on this side the sea,—are publishing, under 





*Tue CoLLecTED Writines or Tuomas De Quincey. 
New and Enlarged Edition in Fourteen Volumes. By Pro- 
fessor David Masson. Vol. I., Autobiography ; Vol. II., Auto- 
biography and Literary Reminiscences; Vol. III., London 
Reminiscences and Confessions of an Opium-Eater ; Vol. IV., 
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the eminently competent editorship of Profes- 
sor Masson, an edition that seems likely to 
prove the definitive one. Considering the vast 
numbers of digestive organs, of every degree 
of robustness, that are taxed to their utmost 
from month to month in order to provide en- 
tertainment for the readers of the better sort 
of literary periodicals, it is certainly a notable 
circumstance when a writer of this class is so 
much as remembered a generation after his 
death. Much more noteworthy is it that a 
mere writer of periodical essays ranging over 
a vast extent of topics,—a writer, too, whose 
digestive organs had been hopelessly impaired 
by the opium-habit before the outset of his lit- 
erary career,—should still have the energy to 
deliver to a book-ridden posterity significant 
memorials of himself filling fourteen volumes. 
With so many worthy contemporary claimants 
to our attention and to our purses, is it possible 
that we, the Posterity for whom De Quincey 
did not write, can afford to bestow upon his 
fourteen volumes the number of hours and dol- 
lars requisite to the possession of them ? 
Evidently the publishers of these well-print- 
ed, well-illustrated, and well-edited volumes have 
answered this question satisfactorily to them- 
selves from a business point of view, for they 
are able to offer this edition at a smaller price, 
volume for volume, than we have had to pay 
hitherto for a less complete and otherwise infe- 
rior edition. Without disparagement to the 
great American publishing house whose rela- 
tions with De Quincey were so honorable to 
them and so advantageous to him, it must be 
admitted that the present edition is distinctly 
superior to theirs typographically, and incom- 
parably superior in its editing. Professor Mas- 
son is an ideal editor,—sympathetic, watchful, 
scrupulous, unobtrusive. He provides each 
volume with an interesting biographical and 
bibliographical preface, arranges the contents 
according to a rational plan, introduces foot- 
notes whenever there is occasion, and distrib- 
utes the author’s successive prolific crops of 
foot-notes in orderly fashion. Each volume 
has a carefully engraved frontispiece portrait 
of De Quincey or of members of his family, 
—the most beautiful and striking portrait in 
these five volumes being that of his daughter 
Florence in Volume IV. There are also one 
or two appropriate wood-cuts in each volume. 
A noble memorial this to a mere periodical 
essayist whose busy pen was laid down near a 
third of a century since. But is it justified? 
Can we admit that Tait and Blackwood and 
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Hogg’s Instructor contained, a half-century 
back, metal more attractive than the great 
periodicals of to-day? Has Time, that slayer 
and devourer of such prophets as Dr. Parr 
and Coleridge and Southey and Christopher 
North, and so many others, overlooked or dis- 
dained “little Mr. De Quincey”? To these 
and other questions suggested by the volumes 
before us, we purpose to attempt no answer 
now. A few months later, when the whole 
edition shall be in the hands of the public, we 
hope to return to the subject and to analyze 
those remarkable qualities of mind and style 
by virtue of which this spirited writer is per- 
ennially fascinating. 
MELVILLE B. ANDERSON. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FUTURE.* 





Near the close of George Henry Lewes’ vol- 
uminous “ History of Philosophy ” occurs this 
discouraging statement : “* Thus has philosophy 
completed its circle, and we are left in this 
nineteenth century precisely at the same point 
at which we were in the fifth.” Were Mr. 
Lewes living to-day, he would certainly see 
cause to revise his statement in order to fit it 
to the last decade of the century. For while it 
is true that philosophical problems are not yet 
settled — and never can be until men’s minds 
are all made after the same pattern—it is not 
true that “we are left at precisely the same 
point at which we were in the fifth.” The old 
battle-ground is indeed the same, but the new 
armor and appliances of war are so vastly dif- 
ferent that it gives an entirely new aspect to 
the struggle. 

The fundamental question of philosophy to- 
day, as ever, is: Can we, or can we not, know 
anything in itself,— that is, not merely as it 
seems, but as it is? On this question the 
world is now, as it always has been, divided 
into two hostile camps, but they have now a 
common point of agreement, unknown in the 
old days; and this common agreement has re- 
sulted, not, as Lewes imagined, in doing away 
with the need of philosophy altogether, but 
rather in developing philosophy into unex- 
pected and highly surprising forms. The prac- 
tically universal acceptance by scientists of 
Evolution as a scientific explanation of the uni- 
verse implies the existence of some correspond- 
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ing philosophy as a philosophical explanation 
of the universe. The exposition of such a phil- 
osophy is the most imperative task laid upon 
speculative thinkers to-day, and it is one to tax 
their highest powers. 

To add to our interest in the matter, it is 
on American soil and from American thinkers 
that this philosophy of the future is receiving 
its most important contributions. While we 
owe to Herbert Spencer the word Evolution 
itself and the general concept of Evolution as 
a single all-pervading natural process, it was 
John Fiske rather than Herbert Spencer that 
first unfolded its religious and philosophical 
implications. And now another American 
Francis Ellingwood Abbot,—starting from the 
same ground but travelling in an exactly oppo- 
site direction from Spencer, has come to ex- 
actly opposite conclusions. Thus, while neither 
wishes to be considered as having spoken his 
final word on the subject, we have already, in 
outline, two radically different philosophies of 
Evolution, which we are able to trace up to 
“last Saturday night.” 

Their common ground is,—(1) That Nature 
means the All of Being, (2) that the only 
road to knowledge of Nature is the Scientific 
Method. These are the new armor, the new 
appliances, the distinctive badges of nineteenth 
century thought. What is old, as old as man’s 
mind itself, is the difference of mental consti- 
tution, whereby one man declares that we can 
know things as they exist in themselves, and 
another asserts that we can never know these 
in themselves, but merely as they seem to us. 
Thus, one school of Evolution philosophy, to 
which Mr. Spencer has given the name Trans- 
figured Realism, declares that the Scientific 
Method applies only to phenomena, to the ap- 
pearances or shows of things, and has no pos- 
sible application to noumena, or things as they 
really exist in their internal relations and con- 
stitutions. Its religious outcome is Agnosti- 
cism. The other school, which Mr. Abbot has 
named Scientific Realism, declares that the 
Scientific Method applies necessarily both to 
phenomena and noumena, both to things as 
they seem and to things as they are. 

Mr. Abbot’s latest word on this subject, 
“The Way out of Agnosticism,” is a very im- 
portant word indeed. Its object is,—* to meet 





and defeat agnosticism on its own professed 
grounds—the ground of science and philoso- 
phy ; to show by a wholly new line of reason- 
ing, drawn exclusively from those sources, that 
in order to refute agnosticism and establish 
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enlightened theism, nothing is now necessary 
but to philosophize that very scientific method 
which agnosticism barbarously misunderstands 
and misuses.” All readers of Mr. Abbot's 
earlier work, “‘ Scientific Theism ’"— and they 
must be many, since it has reached its third 
edition—will recognize this new work as its 
natural successor, and will be glad to learn 
that both are only preliminary to a more com- 
plete exposition, “ the ground-plan of which is 
already thoroughly matured,” although its lit- 
erary execution is still incomplete. 

It is certainly greatly to be hoped that lei- 
sure and years will be granted Mr. Abbot in 
which to develop, to his own satisfaction, the 
momentous and severe enterprise which has 
been slowly taking shape as the result of thirty 
years of cogitation by our chief American phil- 
osopher. In the mean time, it is much that we 
have a book so well-fitted to rescue Evolution 
from the opprobrium with which it is regarded 
in some quarters; one which proclaims that 
“the self-contradictory conjunction of Evolu- 
tion and Agnosticism, in the so-called ‘ philos- 
ophy’ of the nineteenth century, is a mere 
freak of the hour. The philosophy of 
the future, founded upon the scientific method, 
must be organic through and through, and 
built upon the known organic constitution of 
the noumenal universe as the assured result of 


science itself.” 
Anna B. McManan. 





PATER’S “ APPRECIATIONS.” * 





It is with very pleasurable anticipation that 
any lover of literature for its own sake takes up 
a new book by the author of those delightful 
papers upon “ The Renaissance,” of “ Marius 
the Epicurean,” and of the “ Imaginary Por- 
traits.” With his earliest volume Mr. Pater 
made his mark, and assumed his place well up 
in the ranks of the writers whose each success- 
ive issue the critic welcomes, and girds himself 
to deal with. Here was plainly a man of pith 
and likelihood who would be heard from again, 
who had something to say to us in prose that 
had a distinction of its own, an aroma as pecu- 
liar as that of a Tangierine orange or of pat- 
chouli. He felt and understood art, and could 
make his thoughts and emotions intelligible. 
There were few contemporary authors from 
whom we could venture to hope for as much 
in the line of pure literature. 





New York: Maemillan & Co. 
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It is a pity that such pleasant expectations, 
based upon successive experiences, should ever 
fail to be justified by the result. Why should 
not a man who has done well once, twice, and 
thrice, do as well, or better, always? There 
is no denying, however, that the present vol- 
ume measurably disappoints us. The “ Imag- 
inary Portraits’ was hardly up to the level of 
the “ Marius” or the “ Renaissance,” and “Ap- 
preciations” falls definitely below it. It is made 
up of disconnected papers upon Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Lamb, and Sir Thomas Browne, 
upon several of Shakespeare’s plays, upon 
esthetic poetry, and Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
There is a preliminary disquisition upon Style, 
and a postscript upon the classical and roman- 
tic elements in literature. The papers range, 
in time, from an article begun in 1865 to an 
article completed in 1889. They should reveal 
to us, therefore, something of their author’s 
progress and development in letters. They 
have their interest in that regard, but it is a 
perplexing interest. If the substance of the 
thinking in Mr. Pater’s latest work has gained 
in philosophic depth, if it is of more solid grain 
and fibre than in his earlier essays, none the 
less his peculiar excellence, the fine edge of 
his style, is dulled and blunted. It is not from 
carelessness, from the riper man’s absorption 
in his theme and consequent neglect of the 
channels of expression. That might be a 
healthy token, giving promise of more mature 
and perfect work eventually. 

But it is impossible to interpret the failure 
in that genial fashion. The trouble is in quite 
another direction. Mr. Pater has overworked 
a native vein. He has lost something of his 
first crispness and freshness and vivacity. His 
style, once so apt and choice and dainty, has 
grown pedantic, has become entangled and in- 
tricate. He plays tricks with language until we 
resent his artifice. The muse forgives whimsi- 
calness, but is intolerant of the tweezers applied 
to her downy cheek or the apparatus of the 
manicure upon her taper fingers. Mr. Pater 
sins by over-elaboration. He weakens the text- 
ure of his material by carving his 

‘* Laborious orient ivory sphere in sphere.’’ 
He would do better with less pains. We grow 
impatient over his tortuous movements, and are 
ready to say to him, Most dainty sir, let your 
sentences sway and undulate, but do not insist 
that they should writhe. Over-conscious graces 
in life or literature repel us. We do not care 
about all this ingenuity, this tampering with 
constructions, this dexterous interweaving of 
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dependent clauses. Let Pegasus cease to cur- 
vet and sidle. A good roadster goes a steady 
pace for the most part, and needs neither spur 
nor rein. It is well to study style, and be able 
adroitly to discourse of style: and then it is 
well to lose sight of style, and not remind your 
reader too perpetually of the medium through 
which he perceives your thought. Mr. Pater 
seems to have forgotten the charm of a light 
touch and a careless attitude. He has become 
Latinized. He has grown fond of the « long- 
contending victoriously intricate sentence 

and the victory sometimes goes the other way. 
The construction is sometimes clumsy with con- 
tortion. There are passages in the essay on 
“Style” where an intelligent listener, when 
they are read aloud, may fail to catch the 
sense, nor be quite sure of it even on a second 
hearing. The fault is in a perverse theory. 
When, in the paper on Coleridge, Mr. Pater 
describes the artist as “ moving slowly over his 
work, caleulating the tenderest tone and re- 
straining the subtlest curve, never letting hand 
or fancy move at large, gradually enforcing 


flaccid spaces to the higher degree of express- | 


iveness,” it is difficult for the gentlest reader 
not to grow restless and cry out with Keats, 
who also was an artist, 


**O sweet Fancy, let her loose, 
Everything is spoilt by use,” 


by this meddlesome handling and fussy pre- | 


meditation. Calculated tenderness is fatal to 
spontaneous sweetness; curves too much re- 
strained grow hard and mechanical; and this 
gradually enforcing flaccid spaces —whatever 
that may mean — is apt to strain the original 
outline. Better meagreness than dropsical puf- 
finess. Better unoccupied roominess than a 
dense and jostling crowd of artfully compacted 
phrases. 

One hates to say all this; it is only because 
Mr. Pater can be so delightful, that we are 
vexed at his perversities and pedantries. It 
would be unfair to let this be our last word 
upon this volume. With all its defects, there 
is abundance to enjoy in it. These essays, with 
their finical title, “ Appreciations,” are genu- 
inely appreciative. Mr. Pater knows his sub- 
jects, and discusses them with true insight and 
sensitive sympathy. 


trated. The distinction between the classic and 


romantic schools in literature, and especially in | 


French literature, is admirably stated. There 
is very much that is just and well put, if noth- 
ing very novel, in the treatment of Words- 


The essential elements of | 
style are well defined, however faultily illus- | 





| worth, Coleridge, and Charles Lamb. ion 


the well-worn thoroughfares of Shakespeare 
are traversed with a fresh and ringing step. 
“ The ideal aspects of common things” are re- 
vealed to us. You feel that you are in the 
company of one who has read much and gazed 
upon much and meditated much, who loves the 
best in art and letters and life, and has a dis- 
criminative sense of values. You would like 
to turn over with him the pages of any famous 
author or any unfledged aspirant to authorship. 
You are sure that his interest would be alert, 
his sympathy inclusive, his taste catholic, his 
views luminous, his judgment sober and sound. 
You only wish no one had ever told him there 
is a magic in nicely articulated prose. You 
long to have him talk right on, “ plunge soul- 
forward,” without too curiously picking his 
phrases, restraining the curves of his para- 
graphs, or enforcing too persistently “ flaccid 
spaces ”’ in his speech. 


C. A. L. Ricwarps. 


“OLD COUNTRY LIFE.” * 


“Old Country Life” takes us into the at- 
mosphere of the *‘ good old times” before the 
fever of socialism, materialism, atheism, natu- 
ralism, and all the other isms of this modern 
age, had invaded and taken possession of the 
world. This age of subtle analyses, of infinite 
desires and boundless irresponsibility, of wants 
increased by intelligence, and of passions in- 
stead of instincts, is for the nonce forgotten. 
We smell lavender, we have visions of old 
chateaux, stately dames in brocades and snuff- 
taking gentlemen in powdered wigs, quaint 
old terraced gardens, paradises of roses and 
dreams, with sunny walks protected by vine- 
grown walls, stiff parterres, hollyhocks, phlox, 
mignonette, and boxwood hedges. We read 
first about the old country families, how they 
rose and flourished, and how they have in many 
instances vanished from the face of the earth. 
They were simple folk. To quote Mr. Gould: 

“The country gentry in those days were not very 
wealthy. They lived very much on the produce of the 
home farm, and their younger sons went into trade, and 
their daughters, without any sense of degradation, mar- 
ried yeomen.” 

It seems that even to marry a blacksmith was 
not considered very terrible for a young woman 
of quality, as a daughter of the house of Glan- 
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ville was allowed to marry a Tavistock black- 
smith, and he was entered as “ faber”’ in the 
pedigree they enrolled with the heralds. “It 
was quite another matter when one of the sons 
or daughters was guilty of misconduct; then 
he or she was struck out of the pedigree.” The 
English aristocracy of to-day might copy their 
ancestors in this respect with profit. 

Mr. Gould proceeds to draw attention to the 

fact that — 
“ The occasion of that irruption of false pride relative 
to ‘soiling the hands’ with trade was the great change 
that ensued after Queen Anne’s reign. Vast 
numbers of estates changed hands, passed away from 
the old aristocracy into the possession of men who had 
amassed fortunes in trade, and it was among the chil- 
dren of these rich retired tradesmen that there sprang 
up such a contempt for whatever savoured of the shop 
and the counting-house.” 

It is very curious to notice the evolution in 
houses since the fourteenth century. That they 
were more picturesque than cheerful or comfort- 
able, we should imagine from the description of 
the original manor-house of the Arundels : 

“ This house consisted of three courts; one is a mere 

garden court, through which access was had to the main 
entrance; through this passed the way into the prin- 
cipal quadrangle. The third court was for stables and 
cattle-sheds. Now this house has but a single window 
in it looking outwards, and that is the great hall win- 
dow; all the rest look inwards into the tiny quadrangle, 
which is almost like a well, never illumined by the sun, 
so small is it.” 
Mr. Gould also speaks of an old English house, 
Upeott by name, which shows how extremely 
primitive customs were in England, even at a 
comparatively late date : 

“This house has or had but a single bedroom, 
in which slept the unmarried ladies of the family and 
the maid servants, and where was the nursery for the 
babies. All the men of the family, gentile and serving, 
slept in the hall about the fire, on the straw and fern 
and broom that littered the pavement.” 

With the Tudor monarchs came in the era 
of broad wide windows, stately staircases, and 
the fine carved oak furniture of the German 
Renaissance. Marquetry became the fashion 
under William and Mary; and under Louis 
XIV. Monsieur André Buhl fashioned the ex- 
quisite cabinets, adorned with a marquetry of 
tortoise-shell and brass, which are known as 
Buhl cabinets to this day. With Louis XV. 
came the reign of rococo. White and gold 
walls, decorated panels and brilliant colors, 
took the place of the oak panels and demi-tints 
of Elizabethan times. Then came Chippen- 
dale, Heppelwhite, and Sheraton, then “the 
deluge.” As Mr. Gould pertly says,— 

“ The only furniture that cannot be loved is that of the 





first thirty years of this century, when it violated all 
true principles of construction, and manifested neither 
invention nor taste in design.” 

Mr. Gould next gives us a charming chapter 
on * The Old Garden,” in which he mourns the 
fast disappearing ones of Rome. Whoever has 
loitered in the Ludovisi gardens on a sunny 
afternoon, or picked violets in the green alleys 
of the Borghese or Rospigliosi palaces, must 
join in these lamentations. There is a melan- 
choly charm about these old gardens which a 
new one, however beautiful, cannot possess. 
The romance of centuries, the spell of the mys- 
terious, is there. Men and women have come 
and gone, leaving no visible trace, but the trag- 
edies and comedies of human life pulsate in the 
very air we breathe. The gold-dust of sun- 
beams, the concentrated perfume of a thousand 
flowers, float about us. 

Mr. Gould makes a plea for the graceful 
and dignified minuets and measures of our fore- 
fathers. He says that ‘the dance as a fine art 
is extinct among us. It has been expelled by 
the intrusive waltz.” He would wish to substi- 
tute “ Sweet Kate,” “« Bobbing Joan,” or “ The 
Triumph.” 

Our author gives us some very curious and 
interesting facts in regard to heredity, in his 
chapter on “ Family Portraits.” By calcula- 
tion, he imparts to us the astounding and con- 
fusing information that “in the reign of Henry 
III. there were over a million independent in- 
dividuals, walking, talking, eating, marrying, 
whose united blood was to be, in 1889, blended 
in your veins.” No wonder that Schopenhauer 
defined a human being as the “ possibility of 
many contradictions.” 

In the reign of Elizabeth, music was brought 
to great perfection. At that time, every gen- 
tleman was expected to be able to play or sing 
at sight, and wherever men and women met 
part-songs were sung. The Elizabethan poets 
were so permeated with this spirit of music 
that in their poems we feel the music between 
the lines. With the idealism, the burning note 
of passion and of love, the glowing imageries 
imprisoned in rhyme, the intensity, the fresh- 
ness, the spontaneity, of the poetry of the Eliz- 
abethan age, is always combined the lyrical 
element. Some of these poems almost sing 
themselves. Even the serving-maids, we read 
in Pepys’ * Diary,” entertained their masters 
and mistresses with music of various kinds. 
In those days, however, very few persons kept 
servants, and they were often taken from among 
their own relatives. Pepys took his own sister 
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to be servant in his house, and afterward two 
young ladies, acquaintances of his wife’s broth- 
er, as his sister's temper proved unsatisfac- 
tory. “Our forefathers do not seem at one 
time to have thought that domestic service was 
derogatory to gentility.” Menial, Mr. Gould 
points out, simply means within walls, from the 
Latin intra-moenia, which, by the way, he erro- 
neously writes intra-menia. Menial service thus 
simply meant in-door work, and involved no 
social degradation. When we read how Pepys 
and his wife amused themselves by spending 
their evenings with their servants, listening to 
pretty Mary Mercer sing, or Mary Ashewell 
play on the harpsicon, we ask if that was not 
in those times more true social equality than 
is found in the boasted democracy of to-day. 
Mr. Gould is perhaps too much inclined to 
retrospective optimism, but this tendency is 
fully compensated by the thoroughly sympa- 
thetie way in which it enables him to treat his 
subject. His book is quaintly illustrated, and 
the publishers’ work is exceptionally well done. 


GENEVIEVE GRANT. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


Tue reader of Dr. Brinton’s “ Essays of an Amer- 
icanist ” (Porter & Coates) can hardly fail to catch 
some of the author’s enthusiasm for the department 
of study in which he is our most noted specialist. 
The work is a collection of twenty-eight essays, 
most of which have been first read as papers before 
various learned societies, and are here grouped into 
four general classes: Ethnologic and Archeologic ; 
Mythology and Folk-Lore; Graphic Systems and 
Literature ; Linguistic. Dr. Brinton’s scholarly and 
original researches in these fields have brought him 
to some conclusions considerably different from the 
commonly accepted ones, all tending to give the 
American race a higher psychologic place than has 
heretofore been granted. At the outset, the author 
dismisses as trivial all attempts to connect the Amer- 
ican race genealogically with any other, or to trace 
the typical culture of this continent to the historic 
forms of the Old World. Accepting the theory that 
man as a species spread from one primal centre, 
and that each of the great continental areas moulded 
this plastic primitive man into a race subtly corre- 
lated with its environment, he considers that the 
earliest Americans came here as immigrants; that 
the racial type of the American Indian was devel- 
oped on its own soil, and constitutes as true and 
distinct a sub-species as do the African or the White 
races. At what period the process began he does 
not undertake to determine in the present state of 
geologic knowledge ; but certainly at a much more 
distant time than has been commonly fixed,— as 











long ago as during or just after the glacial epoch. 
Theories based on alleged affinities between the 
Mongolian and American races he regards as un- 
supported, either by linguistics, the history of cul- 
ture, or physical resemblances. He rejects the 
current notion of a Toltee race and a Toltec em- 
pire as a baseless fable. Tula was merely one of 
the towns built and occupied by that tribe of the 
Nahuas known as Azteca or Mexica, who finally 
settled at the present City of Mexico. Its inhab- 
itants were called Toltecs, but there was never any 
such distinct tribe or nationality. They enjoyed 
no supremacy, either in power or in the arts, and 
what gave them their singular fame in later legend 
was the tendency of the human mind to glorify the 
“good old times,” and to merge ancestors into di- 
vinities. As Americans by adoption, Dr. Brinton 
urges upon American scholars the duty and the in- 
terest of studying a race so unique and so absolutely 
autochthonous in its culture. A century more, and 
searcely a native of pure blood will be found; the 
tribes and languages of to-day will have been ex- 
tinguished or corrupted. Every day the progress 
of civilization, ruthless of the monuments of bar- 
barism, is destroying the feeble vestiges of the an- 
cient race; mounds are levelled, embankments dis- 
appear, the stones of temples are built into factories, 
the holy places desecrated; the opportunity of re- 
covering something from this wreck of a race and 
its monuments is one which will never again pre- 
sent itself in such fulness. Certainly we should all 
be grateful for such labors, if they can yield such 
interesting fruits as those contained in Dr. Brinton’s 
chapters on “ Native American Poetry ” or “Ameri- 
ean Languages, and Why We Should Study Them.” 
In these we learn that a well-developed American 
tongue, such as the Aztec or the Algonquin, is for 
most uses quite equal to the French or English ; 
that not only are almost all savage tribes passion- 
ate lovers of music and verse, of measure and song, 
but that the Eskimo—the boreal, blubber-eating, 
ice-bound Eskimo—hold the verse-making power 
in such esteem that genuine tourneys of song, not 
unlike those in fair Provence in the days of la gaye 
science, occur in the long winter nights, between 
the champions of villages. The more one becomes 
acquainted with works like the present volume, the 
more one recognizes the importance of Locke’s po- 
sition—for which Cousin was so angry with him— 
that no study of psychology can afford to do with- 
out examination of mind as it is manifested by the 
uncivilized and savage. 


A SPECIALLY dainty volume containing the “Dra- 
matic Opinions” of that sterling English actress, 
Mrs. Kendal, is issued by Little, Brown, & Co. The 
“ Opinions” were first published in “ Murray’s Mag- 
azine,” and as they were taken viva voce, they par- 
take of the nature of an “Interview.” It will be 
readily agreed that Mrs. Kendal's views on things 
histrionic are entitled to consideration. Few have 


had greater experience in the matters whereof she 
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speaks. Her ancestors—like those of Mr. Vincent 
Crummles’s pony—were all “in the profession”; and 
she tells us that her blood “ burns with enthusiasm 
when speaking of our long line of descent from ae- 
tors of old.” Mrs. Kendal seems to have made an 
early début as Eva, in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” “I 
was put,” she says, “in a kind of machine, some- 
thing was put round my waist, and I went up in a 
sort of apotheosis.” Later, she became leading lady 
in a Hull theatre, where she “played everything 
from Lady Macbeth to Papillonnetta. Papillon- 
netta was a lady with wings, in a burlesque of Mr. 
Brough’s. The wings were invented by Mr. Brough, 
and they used to wind up and flap for about ten 
minutes, and you then had to run off and be wound 
up again.” Lack of space forbids us tracing Mrs. 
Kendal’s career, the phases of which she portrays 
with great vivacity. As is implied in its title, her 
book is largely made up of criticism ; and her judg- 
ments are marked by good sense, good-nature, and 
frankness. She does not fully approve of the pres- 
ent tendency of prominent stage professionals to 
seek society. “If you are a bitterly conscientious 
person, and act up to the hilt, I defy you night after 
night to go out, after your work, or even two or 
three times a week.”” We commend the following 
to a certain class of commentators: “It would be 
impossible for any ordinary persons, if they were 
to live to be hundreds of years old, and thought 
only of cultivating their minds, to tell you, from 
their own small range of thought, what Shakespeare 
meant.” The following incident in Mrs. Kendal’s 
career we believe to have been a rare one: “A man 
came into the stalls rather late, and looked about a 
good deal, and yawned so markedly, one could not 
help noticing him. It was very trying, but at the 
end of the second act he went out altogether, and 
didn’t return. This little episode made me cry for 
about three days.” We trust this paragraph may 
meet the eyes of the yawning gentleman—and oth- 
ers of his kind. “ Dramatic Opinions” is a bright 
and amusing book, and may be taken, perhaps, as 
an earnest of what the author means to give us 
some day in the way of a serious addition to stage 
literature. 


Few poets live long enough to see the indiffer- 
ence or scorn, which seems to be their almost invari- 
able reception at the hands of contemporaries, trans- 
formed into sympathetic and responsive appreciation. 
Robert Browning was more fortunate than most men 
in this respect, although indeed his happiness must 
have been much qualified by the large amount of 
empty and undiscriminating applause which, to a 
sensitive soul, cannot fail to be more distasteful 
than even scorn or indifference. This latter class 
were noisy and numerous enough to create a new 
“fad” around the Browning name, and thus to 
make genuine Browning-lovers shy of confessing 
their real feelings. These are now breaking through 
their reserve, and under the stress of a severe sense 
of loss no longer hesitate to lay on the grave the 





wreath or flower that might have seemed too hum- 
ble to offer to the man living. Such are the vol- 
umes “ Browning Memorial” (University Press, 
Cambridge) and «« Browning Personalia”’ (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.)—two of the daintiest and most 
beautiful books that have come to hand for many a 
day. The “Memorial” is in white paper covers, 
silken-tied, and contains, besides the addresses, let- 
ters, songs, and hymns which made up the Boston 
Browning Society’s programme at its Memorial 
Service, pictures of the exterior and interior of 
King’s Chapel where the services were held, Janu- 
ary 28, 1890, and a portrait of Browning in his 
later years. The other volume is by Edmund Gosse, 
and contains his valuable story of “'The Early Ca- 
reer of Robert Browning,” written in 1881 and 
printed in the “Century” for December of that 
year ; also Gosse’s “ Personal Impressions” as given 
in the issue of “ The New Review” following Brown- 
ing’s death. As the neighbor and close friend of 
Browning for twelve years, Mr. Gosse had special 
opportunity for intimacy with the poet, and, indeed, 
wrote the first paper under his personal supervision. 
Therefore, it is well to have a reprint of these mag- 
azine articles in a book not only so beautiful to the 
eye, but so satisfying to the common and not un- 
worthy desire of mankind to know something of 
the daily life of those who by their writings have 
given us some part of their own vision into the 
“infinite in things,”’ and thus transformed our own 
lives forever after. 


Ir is satisfactory to be able at last to say that 
there is a compendious history in English of the 
territories ruled over by the Austrian princes. Mrs. 
Birkbeck Hill’s translation of Professor Louis Le- 
ger’s “ Histoire de |’ Autriche-Hongrie ” begins 
badly in mangling the very title into “ A History 
of Austro-Hungary ” (Putnam), and yet the book 
is better than its translation. The choice of Edward 
A. Freeman to write a preface to the translation 
was not a happy one, as that distinguished historian 
can never write calmly about his pet aversion, the 
Austrian dynasty. But, getting beyond translator 
and prolocutor, we find a most serviceable volume 
of 650 pages. The author has done well to devote 
nearly half his space to the times since the accession 
of Maria Theresa, for he is far best where the par- 
tial unification of the composite realm of the Haps- 
burgs makes possible a single continuous narrative. 
Where, in the earlier pages, the author attempts to 
deal separately with the narratives of Austria, Bo- 
hemia, and Hungary, he fails to produce satisfac- 
tory work. His chapters are sketchy, and barren 
of human interest. We believe that a historian like 
Freeman or Green could have here grasped the 
unity in the midst of apparent segregation, and 
would have given us a living and glowing narra- 
tive. We miss in this first portion any adequate 
account of what is so large a part of earlier medix- 
val history—the institutions of a people. Especially 
is the earlier history of the arch-duchy neglected. 
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No reader would get from this volume alone a due 
conception of the importance of the Thirty Years 
War to either Austria or Bohemia. But with 1740 
the book becomes more satisfactory, and expands 
into a valuable study of the institutional as well as 
military and political history. We should have 
liked to see more appreciation of the personal ele- 
ment. We get no glimpse of the personality be- 
hind the taciturn mask of the subtle Kaunitz, or 
of the Metternich who for thirty years stayed the 
progress of a large section of Europe by a pol- 
icy expressed in his borrowed aphorism,—* Apres 
moi le déluge.” Still, the facts are carefully pre- 
sented, and as a handbook the work will find a use- 
ful place in any library. 








CuarLEs Morpaunt, Earl of Peterborough, was 
probably the most versatile Englishman of the times 
of Queen Anne. As erratic as he was brilliant, his 
life seems one in which the ordinary laws of conduct 
are suspended, and the answer to the why and the 
wherefore cannot be satisfactorily given. To entrust 
the command-in-chief in a great international war 
to a man nearly fifty years of age who had hitherto 
never seen a battle or a book of tactics, and who 
was known merely as a hanger-on at court and a 
politician, might seem the height of folly ; yet Peter- 
borough proved himself to be not only a dashing but 
a great general. In his recently published biogra- 
phy of this eccentric character in the “ English Men 
of Action” series (Macmillan), Mr. Stebbing has 
attempted to remove not only the cloud of adverse 
misrepresentation which hangs over his subject, but 
also to resolve some of the legend which has grown 
around his hero. After agreeing with Colonel Ar- 
thur Parnell in his “ History of the War of the Suc- 
cession,” and relegating the supposititious Captain 
Carleton and his memoirs to “the limbo of histor- 
ical romance,” he shows that the estimate there put 
upon Peterborough’s part in the war is confirmed 
by the very highest historical evidence. In the 
chapter entitled “Was he an Imposter?” he with 
equal cogency shows that Colonel Parnell’s attempt 
to give the credit for the Peninsular Campaigns to 
everyone rather than to Peterborough is futile in 
the face of the facts. But while Mr. Stebbing is 
determined and successful in vindicating the mili- 
tary career of Peterborough, he makes little effort 
to furnish him with a character. In truth, the one 
thing this worthy lacked to make him one of En- 
gland’s greatest men was high and constraining pur- 
pose in his life. Mr. Stebbing has written an at- 
tractive book, both in material and presentation. 








ANOTHER volume in the same series is Walter Be- 
sant’s “ Captain Cook.” Mr. Besant calls Cook with 
truth “the greatest navigator of any age.” He fur- 
ther says of him, “ It is certain that there was not in 
the whole of the king’s navy any officer who could 
compare with Cook in breadth and depth of knowl- 
edge, in forethought, in the power of conceiving 
great designs, and in courage and pertinacity in car- 








rying them through.” He gave to the world the 
map of a large portion of the Pacific Ocean, from 
Arctie to Antarctic, and was the first to discover an 
anti-scorbutic, for which he should ever be gratefully 
remembered. It is singular that, while Mr. Besant 
anticipates and alludes in retrospect to this valuable 
discovery as one of Cook’s most important services, 
one hardly notices the actual account of it, so slight- 
ly is it alluded to. Mr. Besant should be heartily 
ashamed to have closed his account of Cook’s death, 
at the hands of the people who had thought him a 
god, with a pitiable attempt at humor over a fallen 
hero. One cannot help thinking, in consequence, 
of the dead lion in the fable. If the writer were 
better able to keep Mr. Besant out of his accounts 
of other people he would make a more successful 


biographer. 


To Any readers who may be looking for the 
shortest cut to an easy acquaintance with modern 
French fiction in the original, we can confidently 
commend a unique series of Notes, by Edward T. 
Owen, Professor of French at the University of 
Wisconsin, published by Holt & Co. The notes to 
Victor Hugo's « Toilers of the Sea” (Travailleurs de 
la Mer) form a stout pamphlet of 238 pages. They 
are simply a dictionary, page for page, to all the 
difficulties of word, phrase, and allusion, with which 
this work bristles. Any student of French who has 
tried to find his way through one of Hugo’s stories, 
with the aid of even the best dictionaries, will ap- 
preciate the value of Mr. Owen’s notes, which are 
the result of patient and long-continued researches, 
pushed, in some instances, to the very threshold of 
Hugo’s residence. The author has freely given his 
time and scholarship to this thankless task, in order 
to save the time of all who shall henceforth attempt 
to read this romance. The same remarks apply to 
the less voluminous notes to Sand’s “ Petite Fa- 
dette’ (Fanchon the Cricket), Feuillet’s “ Ro- 
mance of a Poor Young Man,” and to Balzac’s 
“Ursule Mirouet.” The careful reading of these 
masterpieces will enable anyone to cope with the 
difficulties of any modern French book; and it 
would be foolish for anyone whose knowledge of 
French is something less than masterly to attempt 
these works without the aid of Mr. Owen’s notes. 


Tue value of the study of mythology as a contri- 
bution to the history of the human mind is now 
universally recognized. The consequence is a new 
impetus given to the collection, preservation, and 
publication of the myth-stories of all nations, civi- 
lized and savage, with the aim of contributing fresh 
material for the advancement of comparative myth- 
ology. One of the latest of such books is Jeremiah 
Curtin’s “ Myths and Folk-Lore of Ireland ” (Little, 
Brown, & Co.). It contains twenty myth-tales, re- 
cently collected by the author personally in those 
parts of Ireland where Gaelic is still spoken, and 
where alone they are preserved. Mr. Curtin claims 
that they contain many myth-facts which have per- 
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ished elsewhere. The Kelts having left the home 
of the Aryan race at a period far anterior to any 
of the other migrations, their mytho. -gy shows sur- 
vivals of an ancient time, and by throwing light on 
many myths, and by connecting non-Aryan with 
Aryan mythology, renders a service for which we 
should look in vain elsewhere. In an Introduction 
of thirty pages, Mr. Curtin traces the origin of the 
vulgar conception of myths as synonymous with lies, 
and gives his reason for ranking these old tales as 
the most comprehensive and splendid statements 
of truth known to man. 


Dovstiess M. Imbert de Saint-Amand feels that 
it is a great deal easier to make a book out of other 
people’s books than to make a book of one’s own. 
His “ Wife of the First Consul” (Scribner)—a se- 
ries of vivid pictures of the court of Napoleon and 
Josephine from the first consulate to the death of 
Enghien—is made up largely of extracts from Bour- 
rienne, Madame de Remusat, Madame Campan, the 
Duchess of Abrantés, and “a host of others,” as the 
play-bills say. By those not already familiar with 
the materials used, the result will be found very 
readable. M. de Saint-Amand’s opinion is usually 
given much after the fashion of that of Mr. Bagnet 
in “ Bleak House”; but it may be gathered that he 
still tends to the idea that Napoleon was the creator 
rather than the creature of events. The volume is 
attractive as to externals, and the author is specially 
fortunate in his translator, Mr. Thomas Sergeant 


Perry. 


Ir would be hard to find a pleasanter road to as- 
tronomical knowledge than through “ Star-Land ” 
(Cassell), as described by Sir Robert S. Ball, the 
Royal Astronomer of Ireland. Although based on 
a course of lectures delivered to children, it is a 
book which all ages will enjoy reading. Its simple 
story-book style has not interfered with scientific 
accuracy, nor excluded the consideration of many ob- 
secure and not generally understood matters. From 
the somewhat familiar lore of the sun, moon, and 
inner planets, the author has passed on to include 
such difficult subjects as how Neptune was discov- 
ered, how we find the distances of the stars and 
what they are made of, the nature and movements 
of meteors, ete. When an author succeeds in mak- 
ing clear and fascinating stories out of such themes 
he is entitled to very high praise indeed, and the 
present work is quite a masterpiece of this art. 
Ninety-two illustrations increase the value of the 
work, and aid the elucidation. 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

THE report of Dr. Poole, Librarian of the Newberry 
Library, Chicago, shows that 16,492 books and 1,816 
pamphlets, costing $38,618, were added during the 
past year, giving a total of 37,375 books and 12,349 
pamphlets now open to the public. The trustees ex- 
pect to begin the erection of the permanent library 
building during the present year. 








THE latest completed volume of «The Century Mag- 
azine,” number xxxix., is sent us by the publishers in 
the usual beautiful gold cloth binding. The volume 
contains nearly a thousand pages and over four hundred 
illustrations, and is, altogether, such a treasure of lit- 
erary miscellany and beautiful pictures as can hardly 
be found in the same compass elsewhere. 


THE interest in the works of Henrik Ibsen is still in- 
creasing, and is one of the marked literary features of 
the day. The third and fourth volumes of his plays, 
edited by Archer, are announced as nearly ready by 
Scribner & Welford. A comprehensive critical biogra- 
phy of Ibsen, written by Henrik Jaeger, and lately pub- 
lished in Copenhagen, has been translated into English 
by Mr. William Morton Payne, and will be published 
in the early Fall by A. C. McClurg & Co. 


« ELeusis,” a little volume of verse in the metrical 
form and somewhat in the style of Tennyson’s “ In 
Memoriam,” has just appeared in an edition privately 
printed in Chicago. No clue to its authorship is given, 
but the work discloses evidence of a new and distinct- 
ive force in American poetry. It has, what our modern 
poetry painfully lacks, a serious and well-meditated 
theme; and although this theme is not a new one—it is 
as old, indeed, as the introspective tendencies of the 
human soul—it is treated in a manner that has almost 
the stamp of genius. It is a sad strain which this new 
singer gives us, but so sweet and thrilling that we can 
forgive its sadness. 


WesstTEr’s DicTIONARY, as is well known, has been 
so greatly improved and enlarged, since the appearance 
of the original edition of 1847, as to be practically a 
new work, and almost entirely to supersede the old edi- 
tion among intelligent people. But, unfortunately, all 
people, even among dictionary-users, are not highly in- 
telligent,—as is proved by the large sales of a recent 
cheap reprint of the original Webster, the copyright on 
that particular edition having lately expired. Now, 
although the newer editions of the dictionary are so 
much better than the old ‘that no one who could buy 
the new should want the old at any price, yet, since 
any dictionary may be better than no dictionary, there 
could perhaps be no valid objection to the reissue of the 
superannuated edition—provided the facts in the case 
were fully stated, without misrepresentation or conceal- 
ment. Such, however, is not the case. The book is 
put forward simply as “ Webster’s Dictionary,” and as 
the substantial equivalent of “an eight to twelve dollar 
book,” when it is no such equivalent at all, being a re- 
print of an edition nearly half a century old and hence 
quite behind the times, printed not from type but from 
rough “ process ” plates, cheaply bound, and altogether 
a wholly inferior and comparatively worthless affair. 
The project is not only a deception upon the public, but 
an injury to the legitimate publishers of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, and cannot but be condemned by all right- 
minded persons who once understand the case. 


Tuat within a brief period international copyright 
will be an accomplished fact in America, is almost as 
certain as any probable fact of the future—say, the 
general advance of civilization. The opposition of nar- 
row intelligences and archaic prejudices may a little 
further delay this result, but cannot prevent it. The 
recent vote of Congress was disappointing and mortify- 
ing, but not disheartening. Patiently and resolutely 
the friends of the good cause must prepare themselves 
for another struggle, encouraged by the hope that it 
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will prove the final and victorious one. 
pledge of the Senate to a copyright enactment, and the 
narrow margin of votes by which the House of Repre- 
sentatives failed to pass the recent bill—the first ever 
brought to the test of a vote in that body,—leave little 
room for doubt as to the final outeome. It should now, 
indeed, be more a matter of concern as to the specific 


The practical | 


| Grady, He 
| Homer and 


provisions of the bill which Congress is to be asked to | 


pass, than of anxiety to secure the passage of anything, 


little matter what, that could bear the title of an inter- | Potters and Life. 


national copyright act. It is not improbable that the 
cause has suffered somewhat from this over-anxicty, 
and from the over-accommodating spirit of those hav- 
ing the bill in charge. To please everyone, and con- 
ciliate every real or fancied adverse interest, new clauses 
and changes and amendments were introduced, some of 
them wise but many foolish, until the bil! had been 
transformed almost beyond recognition by its own orig- 
inators, and quite past the comprehension of the gen- 
eral public. It was thus weakened in the eyes of its 
friends, while exposed more openly to the attacks of its 
enemies. This mistake ought not, and probably will 
not, be made again. A compromise measure is often 
wise and right, but compromise may be carried too far. 
The bill which we may now expect to see passed by 
Congress will be a simpler and stronger bill than the 
one that lately failed, and thus the failure may work 
a benefit in the end. The managers of the next cam- 
paign will doubtless know how to profit by the experi- 
ence of the last. Whatever measure they place before 
Congress and the people should be well-digested in ad- 
vance; and prepared by the best legal talent obtainable. 
Perhaps the creation of a Copyright Commission, to go 
over the whole ground and draft a bill to be presented 
with its report, would be the best measure to ask of 
Congress at its next session. A commission composed 
of eminent jurists and scholars—for example, Hon. E. 
J. Phelps, Judge Thomas M. Cooley, and George Will- 
iam Curtis,—might be confidently looked to for a re- 
port that would at once form a most valuable contribu- 


| Justice. Herbert Spencer. 





tion to the literature of the subject, and secure the | 


passage of a solid and satisfactory copyright law. 
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Mrs. F. D. ww Popular Science. 
wii i White. Pop. Sci. 
Davis. Forum. 
AS Popular Science. 
Balfenes Land Bill. C,.S. Parnell. North American. 
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Chapbook Heroes. Howard Pyle. Har, 
Chinese Culture and Civilization. R. K. 
City Houses. Russell a Scribner. 
Controllers and the Courts. C. B. Elliott. Pol. Sci. Quar. 
Criminal Politics. E. L.. Godkin. North American. 
Culture and Current Orthodoxy. A.J. F. Beh 
Education and Crime. A. W. Gould. Popular Science. 
Eight-Hour Agitation. F. A. Walker. Atlantic. 
t-Hour Movement. Andover 
ions, Federal Control of. T. B. Reed. 
Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. H. M. Stanley. Scribner. 
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Fiction, sag in. Edmund Gosse. Forum. 
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Glacial Action in 8. E-Gommeetieut. a Wel Hs. Pop. Sci, 
Glass-Making. Henderson. Pm Science. 
Ww. _ W. Lee. Arena. 

e Bible. W.C. Wilkinson. Century. 
House of Representatives, The. Hannis Taylor. Atlantic. 
Ibsen as a Dramatist. Hamlin Garland. Arena. 
Japan, An Artist’s Letters from. J. La Farge. Century. 
Je erson’s Statesmanship. H. W. Thurston. Dial. 
Popular Science. 
Kenton, Simon. Annie E. Wilson. Mag. American History. 
Prof. Hardy. Andover. 
Lincoln Memoranda. H. De Garrs and others. Century. 
London Polytechnics. Albert Shaw. Century. 
Masson’s De Quincey. M. B. Anderson. Diai. 
National Sovereignty. . Jameson. Pol. Sci. Quarterly. 
Nationalism. Bernard Moses, and others. Overland. 
New England and New | Bill. R. Q. Mills. Forum. 
New Yorkers, Some Old. K. Tuckerman. Mag. Am. Hist. 
Novels and Common Schosie C. D. Warner. Atlantic. 
“Old Country Life.” Genevieve Grant. Dial. 
Over the Teacups olmes. Atlantic. 
Pantheistic Theism. F. i. Johnson. Andover. 
Pater’s “* Appreciations.”’ C, A. L. Richards. Dial. 
Persian Farm Life. S.G.W. Benjamin. Cosmopolitan. 
Philosophy of the Future. Anna ahan. Dial. 
Politics, Fetichism in. H.C. Lea oo 
Political Parties. F. A. Becher. ie. American History. 
Preterition. G. A. Stro — 
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Tennyson and Our Age. . Bixby. Arena. 

Tin. M. B. de Saint Pol Lias. F *opular Science. 
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Wainwright, Jonathan M. ) Singleton. Mag. Am. Hist. 
Ware Indian Half-Breeds. Lafeadie Hearn. Cosmopolitan. 
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BooKs OF THE MONTH. 


[The following list includes all books received by THe Diau 
during the month of May, 1890.) 


LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


| Essays and Studies. Educational and Literary. By Basil 


| Old Friends. Essays in Epistolary Parody. 


Uncut. N. 


By Andrew 
Gilt top. 


Lanneau Gildersleeve. 
urray. $3.50. 


Sq. 8vo, pp. 512. 


Lang. With Frontispi 7 
Longmans, Green & 
English Poetry and Some. By Sarah Warner Brooks. 
Svo, pp. 506. Gilt top. Uncut. Estes & Lauriat. $2.00. 
Introduction to the Study of Dante. By George Add- 
ington Symonds. With Frontispiece. Second Edition. 
8vo, pp. 288. Uncut. Macmillan & Co. $1.75. 


lémo, pp. 205. 
D. 


$2.4 


| The Best Elizabethan Plays. Edited by William Roscoe 


Thayer, author of ‘‘ Hesper.”” 12mo, pp. 611. Ginn 
Co. $1.40. 


| The Collected Writings of Thomas De Quincey. By 


| Midnight Talxs at the Club. Reported 


In 14 Vols. Vol. VII., Historical Es- 
Uncut. 


Amos K. Fiske. 
a Hulbert. $1. 


David Masson. 
says and Researches. 
lan & Co. $1.25. 


16mo, pp. 456. Maemil- 


16mo, pp. 298. Gilt top. Fords, How 


| Stage-Land: Curious 5 ee and Customs of Its Inhabit- 


rends. Forum. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Described by Jerome K. Jerome, author of ** Idle 
hts of an Idle Fellow.’’ Illustrated — Bernard 
12mo, pp. 158. Henry Holt & Co. $1.00. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Horatio Nelson and the Naval Supremacy of England. By 
W. Clark Russell, author of * the Wreck of the Grosve- 
.’ With the Collaboration of William H. Jacques 
12mo, pp. 357. Putnam’s “ Heroes of the 


$1.50. 


ants. 
Th 
Partridge. 


Nation. 
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John Jay. By George Pellew. 12mo, pp. 374. Gilt top. 
Houghton’s ‘* American Statesmen” Series. $1.25 

The Rev. J. G. Wood: His Life and Work. By the “Rev. 
Theodore Wood, F.E.S., author of ‘‘ Our Insect Allies.”’ 
With a Portrait. 8vo, pp. 318. The Cassell Publishing 


Co. $2.50. 
Adventures of a Younger Son. By Edward John Tre- 


lawney. A New Edition. With an Introduction by Ed- 
ward Garnett. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 521. Uneut. Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.50. 


The Happy Days of the Empress Marie Louise. By 
Imbert de Saint-Amand. ‘Translated by Thomas Ser- 
geant Pe With Portrait. 12mo, pp. 383. Charles 
Secribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Harvard Graduates Whom I Have Known. By Andrew 
Preston Peabody, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, pp. 255. Gilt top. 
Houghton. Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Havelock. By Archibald Forbes. With Frontispiece Por- 
trait. 16mo, pp. 223. Macmillan’s ‘‘ English Men of 
Action.”’ 60 cents. 

Robert Browning Personalia. By Edmund Gosse. With 
Portrait. 18mo, pp. %. Uneut. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 75 cents. 

Recollections of General Grant. By George W. Childs. 
24mo, pp. 104. Paper. Philadelphia: Collins Printing 


House. 
HISTORY. 

The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy. By Jacob 
Burckhardt. Authorized Translation by S. G. c: Mid- 
dlemore. 8vo, pp. 559. Gilt top. Macmillan & Co. $4. 

Palestine under the Moslems. A Description of Syria 
and the Holy Land, from A.D. 650 to 1500. Translated, 
from the Works of the Medieval Arab Geographers, by 
Guy Le Strange. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, pp 
Pind Gilt top. Uneut. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3. OD. 

The Story of Russia. By W. A. Morfill, M.A., author of 
Slavonic Literature.”’ Illustrated. 12mo, p pp. 364. Put- 
nam’s “Story of the Nations” Series. $1.50. 

The World’s Greatest Conflict. Review of France and 
America, 1788 to 1800, and History of America and Eu- 
rope, 1800 to 1804. By Henry Boynton. 12mo, pp. 325. 
D. Lothrop Co. $1.25. 


FICTION. 

With Fire and Sword. An Historical Novel of Poland 
and Russia. By Henryk ~—— Translated, from 
the Polish, by Jeremiah Curtin. 8vo, pp. 779. Little, 
Brown, & Co. $2.00. 

The Captain of the Janizaries. A Sto ha the poe of 


Seanderbeg and the Fall of Constantinople. By James 
ee D.D., Litt.D. 16mo, pp. 404. | es & Broth- 
ers 


The Master of the Magicians. By Elizabeth Stuart 


ring | and Herbert D. Ward. 12mo, pp. 334. Hough- | The Biblical Illustrator ; or, Anecdotes, Similes, Emblems, 


iffin & Co. $1.25. 

The Begum’s: Daughter. By Edwin Lassetter B oe 
author of ‘‘ Agnes Surriage.’’ Illustrated by F. T. Mer- 
rill. 12mo, pp. 473. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

Youma. The Story of a West-Indian Slave. By Lafcadio 
Hearn, author of ‘‘ Chita.’? With es 12mo, 
pp. 193. Uneut. Harper & Brothers. $1.0 

A Romance at the Antipodes. By Mrs. R. Dn Le 
lass. 16mo, pp. 201. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1 

Edward Burton. By Henry Wood, author of “ ae 
Law in the enn World.” 12mo, pp. 299. Lee & 
Shepard. $1.2: 

The Broughton A By Bliss Perry. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

The Ring of Amasis. A Romance. By the Earl of Lyt- 
ton. 12mo, pp. 224. Uneut. Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 

The Miner’s Right. A Tale of the Australian Goldfields. 
By Relf Boldrewood, author of *‘ Robbery under Arms.” 
12mo, pp. 389. Uneut. Macmillah & Co. $1.25. 

As ’Tis in Life. Translated from the French of Albert 
Delpit by E. P. Robins. Illustrated by Emil Bayard. 
12mo, pp. 437. Welch, Fracker Co. $1.25. 


12mo, pp. 366, 


Miss Brooks. By Eliza Orne White. 16mo, pp. 283. Rob- 
erts Brothers. $1.00. 

Tales of New England. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 16mo, 
pp. 276. Houghton’s ‘* Kiverside Aldine Series.”” $1.00. 

Day and Night Stories. By T. R. Sullivan. 
253. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 


| 
| 





7 The Stories of the Three Burglars. By Frank R. Stock- 


Mead & Co 

Beatrice. By H. Rider H rd, author of “‘She.” Ilus- 
trated. 16mo, pp. 319. _ = & Brothers. 75 cents. 

Aline. By Henry Gréville. Translated by Rear Admiral 
William G. Temple. 16mo, mo, PP, 230. ee Appleton’s 
“Town and Country Lib > 50 cents 

Uranie. By Camille Flammarion Translated, from the 
French, by Mary J. Serrano. translator of ‘‘ Marie Bash- 
kirtseff.”” 16mo, pp. 252. Paper. Cassell’s ‘Sunshine 
Series.”’ 50 cents. 

Stolen America. By Isobel Henderson Floyd. With Front- 
ispiece. 16mo, pp. 242. Paper. Cassell’s ‘* Sunshine 
Series.”’ 50 cents. 

The Rejah’s Heir. 16mo, pp. 454. Paper. Lippincott’s 
“Select Novels.” 50 cents. 

Nora’s Return: A Sequel to ‘* The Doll’s House ’’ of Henry 
Ibsen. By Ednah D. Cheney. 16mo, pp. 64. Paper. 
Lee & Shepard. 50 cents. 

The Danvers Jewels, and Sir Charles Danvers. A Novel 
and Its Sequel. 8vo, pp. 310. Paper. Harper’s ‘* Frank- 
lin Square Library.”’ 40 cents. 

In > Earliest Youth. By Tasma, author of ‘ Uncle 

r of Piper’s Hill.” 8vo, pp. 301. Paper. Harper’s 
Franklin Square Library.”’ 45 cents. 


POETRY. 


ton, author <n Rudder — © ‘Shen, pp. 159. Dodd, 


Poems. John fay. a pp. 272. Gilt top. Hough- 
ton, Mem & Co. $1.25 

Helen. By Campbell Waldo White. Illustrated. Large 
S8vo, pp. 388. W.E. Dibble & Co. $2.50. 

Eleusis. A Poem. 16mo, pp. 138. Gilt top. Chicago: Pri- 
vately Printed. $1.00. 


TRAVELS. 
In Western Levant. By Francis C. Sessions. Illustrated 
+d Henry W. Hall. 12mo, pp. 252. Gilt top. Welch, 
) oe me Co. $1.50. 
Java: be Pearl of the East. ByS. J. Higginson. With a 
Map of the Island. 18mo, pp. 204. Houghton’ s ** River- 
side Library for Young People.’’ 75 cents. 


REFERENCE—TEXT-BOOKS. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book: Statistical and Historical 
Annual of the States of the World for the Year 180. 
Edited by J. Seott Keltie. Twenty-seventh Annual Pub- 
lication, Revised after Official Returns. 12mo, pp. 1128. 
Maemillan & Co. $3.00. 

Chambers’s Encyclopeedia. A Distionees of Universal 
Knowledge. New Edition. Vol. V., Friday to Human- 
itarians. 4to, pp. 828. J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.00. 


Illustrations, ete., on the Verses of the Bible. Compiled 


by Rev. Joseph s. =. M.A. Vol. IfI., St. Luke. 

Large Svo, pp. 684. A.D. F. Randolph & Co. $2.00. 
Directory of Writers for the Literary Press, ‘icularl 

in the United States. Compiled by W. Griswold, 


A.B., compiler of ‘* Index to Essays.” Third Edition. 
8vo, pp. 59. Boards. W. M. Griswold. 

How to Remember History. A Method of ye 
Dates, with a Summary of the Most Important Events 
the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th Centuries. For the Use of 
Schools and Private Students. By Virginia Conser Shaf- 
fer. Sq. 8vo, pp. 143. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.00. 

Hints on French Syntax. With Exercises. By F. Storr. 
Fifth Edition. 16mo, pp. 48. D.C. Heath & Co. 34 cts. 


RELIGION—PHILOSOPHY. 

The Nature and Method of Revelation. By George 
Park Fisher, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, pp. 291. Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25. 

The Philosophy of Preaching. By A. J. F. Behrends, 
D.D. 16mo, pp. 234. Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

The Work of the Ministry. Lessons Given to the Mead- 
ville Theological School. By Rev. W. P. Tilden. 16mo, 
pp. 186. George H. Ellis. 


| Epitomes of Three Sciences: Comparative Philology, 


12mo, pp. 





Physiology, and Old Testament — 1 By H. Olden- 
burg, J. Jastrow, and C. H. Corni 12mo, pp. 139. 
Open Court Publishing Co. 75 cents. 
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= Not and Why. Short and Plain Studies for the 
usy. By William Dudley Powers. 16mo, pp. 127. 
Paper. D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL STUDIES. 

The Economic Basis of Protection. By Simon N. Pat- 
ten, Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 144. 

Child Labor. By William F. Willoughby, A.B., and Miss 
Clare de Graffenried. 8vo, pp. 149. Paper. Am. Eco- 
nomic Ass’n Publications. 75 cents. 

A Strike of Millionaires against Miners; or, The Story of 
Spring Valley. An Open Letter to the Millionaires. 

enry D. Lloyd. 12mo, pp. 264. Gilt top. 

Clarke Co. 

The Suppression of Consumption. By G. W. Hamble- 
ton, M.D. 12mo, pp. 37. ‘* Fact and Theory Papers.” 
N. D. C. Hodges. 40 cents. 


| 


J. B. Lippimeott Co. $1.00. | 


By | 
Belford. alse 


Live Questions. Including our Penal Machinery and Its | 


Victims. By John P. Altgeld. 
& Henneberry. 


Svo, pp. 320. Donohue 
SOUVENIRS. 

The “Chappel of Ease” and Church of Statesmen. Com- 
memorative Services at the Completion of 250 Years since 
the Gathering of the First Church of Christ in Quincy, 
Mass. Illus. Svo, pp. 159. Printed for the Society. $2.50. 

W. A. W. Souvenir. Fourth Annual Convention at War- 
saw, Ind. By L. May Wheeler and Mary E. Cardwill. 
Illustrated. Svo, pp. 244. M. Cullaton & Co. $1.25. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Liberal Living upon Narrow Means. By Christine Ter- 
hune Herrick. 12mo, pp. 275. 
Co. $1.00. 


Houghton, Mifflin & | 


Sound-English: A Language for the World. By Augustin | 


Knoflach, author of **German Simplified.”’ 
Paper. G. E. Stechert. 25 cents. 


[Any book in this list will be mailed to any address, post-paid, | 


on receipt of price by Messrs. A. C. McCiure & Co., Chicago.) 


“Come and take choice of all my Library, and so beguile 
thy sorrow.” — Titus Andronicus, Act iv., Sc. 1. 


A GREAT NATIONAL WORK. 
The Library of American Literature 


By E. C. StepMAN and E. M. Hutcurnson. 


WasuincTon, Dec. 20, 1889. 

I do not see how any school in America can s) this work 
from its reference library for teachers and pupils. I am sure 
that every private individual will purchase it for his own 
library, if he has to cut off for a time his purchase of other 
literature. Very respectfully. W. T. Harris, 

U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
CAMBRIDGE. January 25, 1889. 

The selections have been made with excellent judgment, 
and the editorial work has been admirably done. 

Joun Fiske. 


GreEENcASTLE, Ind., March 16, 1889. 


The best aggregate expression of what the American mind 
has produced in the two hundred and eighty years of its ac- 
tivity. Respectfully, Joun CLrark Rippartu. 


The “ Library of American Literature” is an admirable 
work, and for every reason must commend itself to the lover 
of good books. Noau Porter, LL.D. 

Yaure Universiry, Apr. 24, 1890. 


Prices and Terms fixed within the reach of all. SEND For 
Specuwen Paces, with Five Fuut-pace Porrrairs. To 
Teachers who wish to earn from $100 to $400 a month dur- 
ing vacation, we guarantee to make an acceptable proposition. 
We do not desire applications from parties unwilling to devote 
time and study to the work. 

We will deliver a set to any responsible person, and accept 
payment at the rate of $3.00 per month. 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., PuBLIsHERs, 
3 East Fourteenth St., New York. 


Svo, pp. 63. | 


| students. The Alma Mater of Mrs. President Ha: 





EDUCATIONAL. 


THE AMERICAN HOME SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, Beruty, Germany, offers to 
a limited number the protection and comfort of an American 
home, together with the a pe so necessary to young 
ladies studying abroad. The best masters in Music, Art, Ger 
rench. Vacation trips to Russia, Italy, France, and 


—... 


man, and 
through Germany. The School begins its fifth year Septem- 
ber 24, 1890. A branch will be opened in Paris at this time 
Applications should be made before July 1. Address 
for circulars Miss R. I. GitnErt, 161 La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill., or the Principal, Mrs. Mary B. Witiarp, Nettelbeck 
Str. 21, Berlin, Germany. Mrs. Willard refers by permission 
to Mrs. Grover Cleveland, and to the Hon. William Walter 
Phelps, United States Minister to Germany. 


ST: JOHN’S COLLEGE. 


ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND. 


The 102d Session commences 17th September. Eight De- 
partments and Four Courses of Study. Buildings heated by 
steam. Terms moderate. For Catalogues, address the Pres- 
ident, THomas Fett, LL.D., Ph.D. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY. 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


Location pleasant and healthful. Course of study liberal 
and thorough. Sixteen resident teachers. Thirty-second year 
begins September 10, 1800. 

Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 


OXFORD COLLEGE ror YOUNG LADIES 


Oxrorp, On10. 


Famous Classical and Finishing School; 22 teachers, 180 
rrison. Con- 


| servatory of Music and Art. European vacation parties. 





Rev. Faye WALKER, President. 


N ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
Evanston, Inu. 
Fail Term begins September 17, 1890. 
Send for Catalogue. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
Urpana, Inu. P. O. CHAmpParcn. 


Courses in Agriculture ; peatpesing, See, Mechanical, and 
Mining ; hitecture ; Chemistry; Natural History ; 
guages, Ancient and Modern. Women Admitted. Prepar- 
atory Class. Seum H. Peasopy, LL.D., President. 


KIRKLAND SCHOOL. 
275 AND 277 Huron Sr., Cuicaco, Int. 


iv 
For Young Ladies and Children. Sixteenth year begins 
ing 


September 17, 1890. Kindergarten attached. A few 
pupils received. Address Miss KrrKLAnp or Mrs. ADAMS. 


BINDINGS FOR THE DIAL. 


With April, 1890, THE DIAL completed 
its Tenth Year. A full Index and Title-Page 
are issued for each volume. Subscribers wish- 
ing their copies bound can send them to the 
Publishers for that purpose. Price of Cloth 
Binding, Side and Back Stamps in Gold, 
$1.00 per volume. 











A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 
Nos. 117-121 Wabash Avenue, corner Madison Sireet, 
CHICAGO. 
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SUMMER READING 
FOR THE SEA-SHORE OR THE MOUNTAINS- 


ALBRECHT. By Arto Bares. INSIDE OUR GATE. By Curistrse C. Brvsn. 
CHATA AND CHINITA. By eA WOODLAND WOOING. By Exxaxox 


Louise P. HEAVEN. PUTNAM. 
Four popular stories, now issued in paper cover at 50 cents each. They are all well known, and 


they are all favorites. 





MISS ‘BROOKS. A Story. By Exiza Orne Wuite, author of “ A Browning Courtship.” 
16mo, cloth, 31.00. 


IDYLS OF THE FIELD. By F. A. Kyieut, author of “ By Leafy Ways.” With illustra- 
tions by E. T. Compton. 


A series of sketches containing exquisite pictures of country life and scenes, characterized by that charm of style which 
has rendered Mr. Knight’s writings so popular. 





BY LEAFY WAYS. Brief Studies in the Book of Nature. By F. A. Knieut. With illus- 
trations by E. T. Compton. 12mo, cloth. 


‘**Mr. Knight seems to be quite as attentive and sympathetic an observer as the late Mr. Jefferies, and there is much in 
his essays which is both instructive and eloquent.’’— The Globe. 





THE ‘BAGPIPERS. By George Saxv. Translated by Miss K. P. Wormetey. 12mo, half 
Russia, uniform with “ Balzae’s Novels.” $1.50. 


** Never before translated into English. When it is added that the translator is Miss Katharine Prescott Wormeley, 
whose translations of Balzac have given her such a high reputation, enough is said to indicate the excellence of the work. 
George Sand has never been translated by a writer so capable of rendering her spirit and the graces of her style as Miss Worme- 
ley, and a new interest will be awakened in the author of ‘ Consuelo’ by this undertaking.””"— Alexander Young in The Critic. 
FAME AND SORROW, and Other Stories. | By Honore pe Batzac. Each 1 vol., 12mo, half 
SONS OF THE SOIL («‘ Les Paysans’’). { Russia. Uniform with preceding volumes. 31.50. 


The fifteenth and sixteenth in the series of translations by Miss Wormeley which has met with so much favor. 


Translated by KATHARINE PRESCOTT WoRMELEY. Already published: 


Tue DucHEssE DE LANGEAIS. Cousin Bette. Tue Country Docror. THe ALKAHEST. 

PERE Gorior. EvGENIE GRANDET. Louis LAMBERT. MopeEstE MiGnon. 

Tue Risk AND FALL oF Tue Magic Skin. Cousin Pons. SERAPHITA. 
Cesar Brrorreav. BuREAUCRACY. Tue Two BrorHers. 


Handsome 12mo volumes. Uniform in size and style. Half Russia, 31.50 each. 





AUTHOR'S EDITION OF GEORGE MEREDITH'S KXOVELS. 


A new popular edition of George Meredith’s Novels. Uniformly bound in library style, complete in 10 
vols. 16mo, cloth, $1.50 per vol. Crown 8vo edition, $2.00; half calf extra, $25. per set. 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. VITTORIA. Rxopa FLEMING. 
FEVEREL. Harry RicnmMonp. THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT, BEAUCHAMP’s CAREER. 
Evan HARRINGTON. SANDRA BELonI. and FARINA. Tue Ecos. 


At the bookstores. Complete Catalogue, containing List of all our Paper Novels, mailed free. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
Author of “6 
VIVIER, 


OF VIVIER, LONGMAN & CO., BANKERS. 
By W. C. Hupson (Barclay North), author of “Jack 


By the Jack Gordon,” ete. 


Gordon, Knight Errant, Gotham, 1883,” “The Dia- | 


mond Button,” ete. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


* Few story-writers have ened so quickly a popular | 


favor as W. C, Hudson (Barelay North). 
story to tell, and loses no time in telling it. 


He al ways 
There is a rattle 


asa il 


and a dash about everything that he writes, and a contempo- | 


raneous interest that never fails to please the reader as well 
as to hold his attention. 








By the is It Was Written,” ete. 


TWO WOMEN OR ONE? 


(From the Manuscript of Dr. Leonarp BENALY.) 

By Henry Har anp (Sidney Luska), author of « As 
It Was Written,” “Mrs. Peixada,” 
the Thora,” “A Latin Quarter Courtship,” “ Grandi- 
son Mather,” “ Two Voices,” ete. 
tistic binding, cloth back, ete., 75 cents. 

The name of Henry Harland (Sidney Luska) needs no in- 
troduction to American readers. Few first novels have cre- 

ated the furore of **As It Was W ritten, * and each subsequent 
one has met with instant success. ‘Two Women or One?” 
is in Mr. Harland’s best sty le. There is something of the 
psychological mystery of ** Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” 
it. but not in the sense of imitation. 


STOLEN AMERICA. 


By Isopen HENDERSON FLoyp. 1 vol., 
tions. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Mrs. Floyd’s pictures of Bermuda’s sights and scenes are 
graphic and picturesque, and everyone who has visited and 
everyone who anticipates a visit to that pretty little island 
will want to read ‘Stolen America.”’ Through it all runs a 
delightful love-story, which has some novel features of its own. 


Author of *. 


A ROMANCE OF THE HEAVENS. 


URANIE. 


From the French of CAMILLE FLAMMARION, by MARY 
J. SERRANO, translator of “ Marie Bashkirtseff : The 
Journal of a Young Artist,” ete. Paper, 50 cents; 
extra cloth, 75 cents. 


about | 
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THE LATEST RUSSIAN NOVEL. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


XENIA ‘REPNINA. 


A Story of the Russia of To-Day. 
By B. MacGAHAN. 


With an Introduction by Vasstti VeREsteHacry. 
12mo, paper, 50 cents. 

A brilliant and varied series of pictures of modern 
life in the great Slavonic empire, written by the widow of 
J. A. MacGahan, the famous war correspondent, whose 
notable work in the last Eastern conflict is still fresh in 
the memory of American readers; the Introduction by 
the Russian artist whose paintings attracted so much 


| attention when recently exhibited in New York and the 


«The Yoke of | 





| West. 
«Charmingly written. It might be called 
a study in disillusionment.”—-N. Y. Tribune. 


1 vol., 32mo, ar- | 


with illustra- 


This volume by the leading astronomer of France has made | 


the sensation of the year in Paris. It is a singular mixture of 
love and science, and, while it is altogether fantastical, it has 
such an air of reality ‘about it that there is no disbelieving it. 


“A STORY OF REAL LIFE.” 


PACTOLUS PRIME. 


A Novel. By Atsron W. TourGer, author of “A 


READY SHORTLY: 


‘DISILLUSION. 


Story of Amédée’s Youth (Toute une 
Jeunesse). 

FRANCOIS COPPEE. 

With illustrations 

12mo. paper, 51.50 ; half 


The 


By 

Translated by E. P. Ropstns. 

by Emite Bayarp. 

leather, 

(Uniform with the illustrated edition of Daudet’s 
Writings.) 


$2.25. 


« Shun the man who never laughs.” —Lavater. 


NEARLY READY: 


FUNNY STORIES 


Told by PHINEAS T. BARNUM (the Great Amer- 
ican Showman). 


“One of his most finished, delicate, and intensely 


| absorbing stories.”—Boston Traveller. 


Fool’s Errand,” “ Figs and Thistles,” “ Bricks With- | 


out Straw,” ete. 
ing, $1.00. 


This is perhaps in all res 


1 vol., 12mo, new and unique bind- 


the most unique, fascinat- 


ing. irresistible, and yet scathing and profound, of all Judge 


Tourgée’s works. 
For Sale by ail Booksellers. 
CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
104 & 106 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


RECENTLY 


By GUY DE MAUPASSANT 
Translated by Hucu Craic. With Preface by the 
author and illustrations by Durez and Lyneu. 
12mo, paper, $1.50; half leather, $2.25. 
(Uniform with the illustrated edition of Dandet’s 


ISSUED: 


| Writings.) 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
LIMITED, 


No. 9 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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ALONG THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 
By FULIAN RALPH. 





FrRoM THE PREsS OF THE AMERICAN BANK Nore Co. 


Now Reapy. 





This work is profusely illustrated in full wood, pen and ink, and process 
Engravings of scenery along the south shore of the most picturesque of our great 


inland seas. 


Mackinac Island, Sault Ste. Marie, Pictured ‘Rocks, Marquette, 


Houghton, Lake Gogebic, Apostle Islands, “Duluth, and the iron and copper min- 


in Julian ‘Ralph's most graphic style. 


best libraries. 


G. P. & T. A., 


ing regions of Michigan and Wisconsin, are historically and descriptively treated 


Magazine style, 100 pages, invaluable to Tourists, and worthy a place in the 
Send six postage stamps for a copy to 


C. B. HIBBARD, 
D. S. S. & A. Ry, MARQUETTE, MICH. 





INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Principal Accident Company of America. Largest 
in the World. 


HAS PAID ITS POLICY-HOLDERS OVER 
$16,599,000.00. 





ITS ACCIDENT POLICIES 
{ndemnify the Business or Professional Man or Farmer for his 
Profits, the Wage-Worker for his Wages, lost from Accidental 
Injury, and guarantee Principal Sum in case of death. No 
Extra Charge for European Travel and Residence. 

Fut Pricrpat Sum paid for loss of Hands, Feet, Hand 
and Foot, or Sight, by Accident. ONE-THIRD same for loss of 
single Hand or Foot. 

Rates As Low as wit PERMANENTLY secure Fou 
PayMEnt of Policies. Only $5.00 a year to fessional or 
Business Men for each $1,000 with $5.00 Weekly Indemnicy. 

This Company issues also the best LirE AND ENDOWMENT 
Po.icigs in the market. [NDEFEASIBLE, Non-ForRFEITABLE, 
Worvp-Wiwe. 


FULL PAYMENT IS SECURED BY 





$10,992,000 Assets, $2,248,000 Surplus 


Not left to the chances of an Em | 
and ents on the Survivors. | 
AGENCIES AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS 
IN THE U. 8S. AND CANADA. 

J. E. Morris, | 
Asst. Sec’y. | 


Ropnry DEnNnNIs, 
Secretary. 


J. G. BATTERSON, 
President. 








WORCESTER'S 


DICTIONARY. 


The Highest Authority known as to the Use 
of the English Language. 
The New Edition includes A DICTIONARY that con- 


tains thousands of words not to be found 
in any other Dictionary; 


A Pronouncing Biograpbical Diétionary 
Of over 12,000 Personages; 
A Pronouncing Gaxetieer of the World, 
Noting and locating over 20,000 Places; 
A Dittionary of Synonymes, 


Containing over 5,000 Words in general use, also OVER 
12,500 NEW WORDS recently added. 


All in One Volume. 
Illustrated with Wood-Cuts and Full-Page Plates. 


The Standard of the leading Publishers, Magazines 
and Newspapers. The Dictionary of the Scholar for 
Spelling, Pronunciation, and Accuracy in Definition. 


| Specimen pages and testimonials mailed on application. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PuBLISHERS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LADIES’ STATIONERY. 


Ai few years ago, our fashionable peo- | 


ple would use no Stationery but Imported 
goods. The American styles and makes 
did not come up to what they required. 
Messrs. Z.& W. M. CRANE set to work 
to prove that as good or better goods could 
be made in this country as abroad. How 
well they have succeeded is shown by the 
fact that foreign goods are now scarcely 
quoted in the market, while CRANE’S 
goods are staple stock with every dealer of 
any pretensions. This firm bas done 
much during the past two or three years 
lo produce a taste for dead-finish Papers, 
and to-day their brands of ‘Grecian An- 
tique,’ “Parchment Vellum,’ ‘Old-style,’ 
and ‘Distaff,’ are as popular as their fin- 
est ‘Satin Finish’ goods. The name for 
each of their brands is copyrighted; and 
their Envelopes, which match each style 
and size of Paper, are bigh-cut pattern, 
so that the gum cannot come in contact 
with a letter enclosed, during sealing. 

cA full line of these Standard Goods is kept 
constantly in stock by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Wabash Ave. and (Madison St., Chicago. 





HAVE YOU ever tried the Fine 
Correspondence Papers made by the 
WHITING ‘PAPER COMPANY, 
of Holyoke? You will find them 
correct for all the uses of polite 
society. They are made in rough 
and in smooth finish, and in all the 
fashionable tints. Sold by all deal- 
ers in fine stationery throughout the 
United States. 





ESTERBROOK’S 
STEEL PENS. 


LEADING STYLES. 
Fine Point, - - - 


Nos. 333 444 232 
‘Business, - - - - Nos. 048 14 130 
Broad Point,- - - Nos. 213 239 284 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co., 
Works: Camden, N. J.] 26 Joun St., NEW YORK. 





Trade Mark.) Ni O N, P A R E / L. (Registered. 
OUR FINEST 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 


In genuine Seal, “Russia, Turkey Morocco, and 
Plush,— Quarto, “Royal Quarto, Oblong, and 
Longfellow sizes,—bear the above Trade Mark, 
and are for sale by all the Leading Booksellers 
and Stationers. 


KOCH, SONS & CO., 
Nos. 541 & 543 Peart St., - - NEW YORK. 


EAGLE PENCILS. 
All Styles and Grades. 
EAGLE Xo. 2 1-2 GOLD PENCILS. 
Round and Hexagon. Patented. 


The Best Pencil for Free-Hand Drawing, School, 
Mercantile, and General Uses. 


Our FINE ARTS. 
The most PERFECT Pencil made. Graded 6B to 
6H, 15 degrees; for Artists, Engineers, and Draughts- 


men. 
COLORED CRAYONS. 
Over Fifty Colors. Preferable to Water Colors in 
many ways. 
The Stor-GuaGe Automatic Pencit. An entirely 
new article. The ne plus ultra of all Pencils. 


THE “MATCHLESS” PENS. 


HE superiority of the “ MATCHLESS ” Pens 
is attested by the satisfaction that invariably 
attends their use. The ease and comfort with which 
they write, together with their durability and resist- 
ance to corrosives, makes them unquestionably the 
best Steel Pen in the market. 
SAMPLES of the six different styles will be 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of six cents in stamps. 











Price per Gross, - - $1.25. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 















MRS. RORER’S COOK BOOKS. 


FOR THE CANNING SEASON. POR HOT WEATHER. 


MRS. ‘RORER’S MRS. ‘RORER’S 
CANNING AnD PRESERVING.| HOT WEATHER ‘DISHES. 


Its name tells the whole tale. You'll need the book 
when the weather gets “too hot to think” of what 
to prepare for the table. 
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Tells all you want to know about the canning and 
preserving of fruits and vegetables, with the kin- | 
dred subjects of marmalades, buiters, fruit jellies, 


and syrups, drying and pickling. Paper Covers, . . . 40 cents. 
Paper Covers, . . . 40 cents. Cloth“ ‘ss oe ‘ 


FOR ALMOST ANY TIME. 
MRS. RORER’S 


iti | HOME CANDY-MAKING. 
MRS. "RORER Ss COOK BOOK | A veritable book of sweets, full of choice and dainty 


The practical work of a practical woman. Every | recipes, with complete instructions as to the proper 


recipe is good and has been thoroughly tried. No | methods of making the many delicacies that delight 


| 
Cloth “ ... 75 * | enesihioesijesaagl 
| 
| 
FOR THE YEAR ‘ROUND. | 





failures. | both young and old. 
Bound in Washable Oilcloth Covers. Paper Covers, . . . 40 cents. 
Price, . . $1.75. Cloth “ -_ s 





TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR OF THE PUBLISHERS, 


ARNOLD AND COMPANY, 
No. 420 Library Street, 


. Sold by A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. PHILADELPHIA. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S ate: lal pig 
STEEL ‘PENS. THE STANDARD BLANK BOOKS 
(For the Trade Only.) 
25 SHEETS (100 pp.) TO THE QUIRE. 
Everything from the smallest Pass-Book to the larg- 





GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878 anp 1889. 





His Celebrated Numbers, est Ledger, suitable to all purposes—Commercial, Edu- 
cational, and Household uses. 
303—404— I 70—604—3 32 For Sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 
And his other styles, may be had of all dealers FACTORY, BROOKLYN. 


throughout the world. Offices and Salesrooms, - - - 30 and 32 Reade Street, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. New York Crry. 
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‘* THE ‘DIAL is the journal de luxe among American literary periodicals.” 


—Tue ARGONAUT, San Francisco. 








Edited by 
Francis F. Browne. 


THE 


Published by 
A. C. McCiure & Co. 


DIAL 


“A EMONTHLY JOURNAL OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


1880 —1890. 








HE Editor and Publishers of THE DIAL are pleased to announce the completion (with 


the April number) of the First TEN YEARS of its existence. 


During this decade it has 


continued under the same management under which it was begun, and has followed substan- 


tially the lines upon which it was originally projected. 


The high and distinctive position 


accorded it in American periodical literature is fairly indicated in the following 


RECENT NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


“ We record with pleasure the completion of the tenth 
volume of Tue Dra. Among our literary journals it is 
unique in being wholly devoted to critical reviews, partly 
signed and partly unsigned, and in being a monthly. It 
has been well conducted from the start, with a serious 
purpose, and with much learned and intelligent collab- 
oration, and we have had frequent occasion to praise it 
and to wish it a long life. Tur Drax is handsomely and 
correctly printed.” —The Nation, New York. 


“Tne Drat is very carefully edited, without any 
concession to literary sensationalism, and with a com- 
prehensive outlook upon the literary interests of the 
country in general. Its success is matter of rejoicing 
for all lovers of good books and good writing.” —Chris- 
tian Union, New York. 


“The publishers of Tue Dra have abundant *rea- 
son to felicitate themselves upon the successful career 


of this periodical. From its initial number it has been 
edited with fine taste and good judgment, and it is al- 
ways fair and impartial in its treatment of new literary 
effort. THe D1Av is a model of typography, as well 
as an examplar of high literary excellence.”—The Star, 
Kansas City. 


“Tuer Drat is one of the best literary journals, in 
breadth of learning and catholicity of judgment, that 
we have ever had in this country. Its corps of contrib- 
utors comprises many of the first scholars both of the 
East and the West.”—Home Journal, New York. 





« The ten volumes of THE Drat, taken together, form 
the most valuable body of critical opinion in existence 
upon the American literature of the past decade. They 
have done for books published in this country what ‘ The 
Atheneum’ and ‘ The Academy ’ have done for the En- 
glish literature of the period. ‘ This critical 
excellence, in which THe D1at has had no American 
rival, has been due to the fact that its reviews have gen- 
erally been the work of trained specialists, who have, 
by attaching their signatures, assumed full responsibil- 
ity for the opinions expressed. Its contents 
have been finished and dignified; its articles have been 
just, searching, and profound.”—The Evening Journal, 
Chicago. : 

“The look and bearing of the paper are refinement 
itself. Among our purely critical journals, there is 
none more thorough, more dignified, more scholarly, 
than Tue Drav. One wishes only that it were a weekly 
rather than a monthly, and so more adequate to trace 
the stream of current literature.”— The Independent, 
New York. 


“ We are always glad to commend to our readers a 
paper so thoroughly scholarly and independent in its 
criticisms as THe Drv has been throughout its entire 
existence.”—Journal of Pedagogy. 


“We trust Tue Dra may continue to mark true 
time, for many decades to come, in the same admirable 
spirit and with the same fair external array that now 
distinguish it.”—The Literary World, Boston. 





Subscription price, $1.50 a year, postpaid. Published monthly, by 
A. C. MCCLURG AND COMPANY, 


Nos. 117 to 121 Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO. 


THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGU. 





